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The Fourth Gospel has long been the centre of a 
fierce critical controversy. This week the venerable 
Dr. Theodore D. Woolsey, ex-President of Yale Col- 
lege, presents the first of two papers on the authorship 
of this Gospel ; and Professor M. B. Riddle discusses 
a famous disputed reading in it, with marked fairness 
and ability. 

Children love brightness and change. You can 
always win a child’s attention to bright flowers, to 
bright colors, bright stones, and bright questions; but 
you never can keep up a monotenous flow of mean- 
ingless talk and at the same time keep up the atten- 
tion of your child-listener. This is a point which 
ought to be borne in mind by all teachers. Make 
your points bright, clear, attractive; enliven your 
teaching by studied variety of method, and you will 
have no cause to complain that you cannot get or 
keep your scholars’ attention. 


God did not send you into the world to be con- 
formed to the world. If others are faithless and 
fickle, he meant you to be constant and true; if 
others sell themselves to low aims, he meant your 





aim to be high, your resolve clear; if others seek only 
the things of self, he meant you. to seek the weal of 
others and to do battle for the kingdom of God. Per- 
haps others can afford to be careless, self-indulgent, 
pleasure-seeking ; but not you,—no, not you. The loss 
is yours if you prove faithless to your high calling. 


If you have a class of wide-awake restless boys in 
the Sunday-school, who give you more or less trouble 
in your effort at interesting and controlling them, see 
to it that they find you in your place when they come 
to their seats on a Sunday. If they are there before 
you, and get.a start without you, they are likely to 
start in their way rather than in yours, and you will 
probably be behind them at the close of the school as 
you are at the beginning. As preliminary to keeping 
a start, you must ge a start. To be five minutes 
behind your scholars at the beginning, is commonly 
to be hopelessly behind them for all the school session. 


A modern house is not as picturesque an object as. 


an ancient castle; but, when it comes to a question of 


household conveniences and of daily living, the an- 


cient castle must yield the palm to the modern house. 
There are those who are forever lamenting the dis- 
appearance of some picturesque relic, landmark, or 
custom of the good old times, as if the foundations 
of civilized life were being undermined. But pictu- 
resque relics of the past are like picturesque ancient 
castles—very good to look at and admire, but very 
poor to live in. We of the present have to live in 
the present ; ana we have the present to livein. And 
that is a thing to be devoutly thankful for. To be 
sent back to live in the past would be as much of a 
hardship to any one of us as to be condemned to live 
in an ancient castle, and compelled at nightfall to 
climb a ladder of ivy to a roofless bedroom by the 
light of the moon. That might be picturesque, but it 
would certainly not be pleasant. 


Wherever we see a fountain springing out of the 
ground, we know that somewhere there is a higher 
source from which its waters are fed. That source 
may be invisible; it may be miles away, hidden from 
human eyes in some lone mountain tarn. But, how- 
ever closely hidden, we know that it exists; for 
springing water never rises higher than its source. 
He whose faith has been shaken by the quibbling 
criticism of the day may find a similar evidence of 
the existence of Christ in the Christ-like among 
Christ’s disciples; for goodness, like water, never 
rises higher than its source of supply. Every Christ- 
like soul—pure, loving, merciful, self-sacrificing—is a 
living evidence of One higher—purer, more loving, 
more merciful, and more self-sacrificing. Looking 
upon such a Christ-like soul the doubter can truly say : 

“ Dear friend, because thou art 
I know He is.” 
Let a man realize that truth, and he is in a measure 
safe from skepticism. In a sense, it matters little 
what he believes in regard to critical questions and 
theologies, scientific problems, if only he recognizes 
the existence of Him who is the source of Christ- 
likeness, and trusts himself in humble faith to Him. 


Personal discussion over the inspiration of the Bible 
or over the truth of its specific doctrines, is of little 
practical value, between a Christian believer and a 


,| a8 introductory to the doctrine of conversion. 





person who is not already desirous of doing his duty 
just as far as it is disclosed to him, and of learning 
more of truth in order to make progress in his duty. 
If a man is not such a believer in God, or not insuch 
an attitude toward God, as to seek God’s guidance 
and to set himself at the service of God, of what use 
is it to discuss with him the question of the relation 
of the Bible to natural science, or the literalness of 
the early Old Testament narrative? Suppose he were 
convinced that he had been in error on one or more 
of these points, would his new opinion increase his 
readiness to know and to follow God’s leadings? The 
chief point to be considered in dealing with such a 
man as that is, What does he already believe?—not 
What does he question? but What does he admit? It 
may be that he already admits enough to convict him 
of utter sincerity in living without prayer, and away 
from God’s service and worship. If not, his positive 
convictions,—whatever they are,—and not his doubts, 
should be the starting-point in all appeals with him 
from a Christian believer. Testimony to the personal 
comfort of faith in the personal Saviour, and loving 
appeals to share this faith, on the part of the believer, 
are likely to be worth more, in such a case, than the 
keenest discussion oyer any of the many points which 
the skeptical mind may suggest for an argument. 
There is a great deal of waste of time over intermi- 
nable discussions about the Bible, with men who are 
by no means ready to obey as much of the Bible as 
they already believe to be true. Until they are in 
this attitude, there is small probability of gain through 
convincing such men that there is still more to be 
believed—and neglected. The real difficulty with 
them is not in their intellectual doubts, but in 
their moral attitude toward the truth as they see 
the truth. 





THE CHILD’S WAY INTO GOD’S 
KINGDOM. 


It does not seem to have occurred to the great 
writers in theological science, that one of the most 
important practical questions that can be studied is 
this: How does a little child receive the kingdom of 
God? But according to the plain word of our Lord, 
the answer to this question would clear away at a 
stroke some of the gravest difficulties of practical 
religion ; and he distinctly recommends this method 
of coming at a knowledge of how grown men and 
women enter into his kingdom. henever the time 
comes (and the church is certainly working toward 
it) when tlre inductive method is applied to theologi- 
cal as to other science, we shall doubtless see diligent 
attempts at the study of Christian infancy and child- 
hood from a succession of case, with reference to the 
establishment of general principles. Those who would 
know the way into the kingdom will eagerly seek the 
privilege of taking little children’s classes, in order to 
learn from them what they could not learn in any 
other way. And the best guide of doubtful feet into 
the way of life will be a man who has been taught 
most by the infant class. 

Not much has hitherto been done systematically in 
this way. There are very few seminaries, if any, 
where a serious study is made of Christian childhood 
And 
there has been only one theological class (and that 
was a very long time ago) in which the Teacher called 
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to himself a little child, and set him in the midst, by 
way of illustration. 

Meanwhile it is hardly to be denied that there is 
some measure of justice in that epigrammatic reproach 
upon modern Christianity, that, instead of teaching 
men to be converted and become as little children, it 
has taken to teaching little children that they must be 
converted and become like grown folks. It was said by 
Goethe, more than a hundred years ago, in The Sorrows 
of Werther ; he was not much of a Christian, but so 
much of truth as he tells is as well worth pondering 
as if it had been said by the soundest of theologians. 


There is unconscious pathos in a certain page of 
Jonathan Edwards,—acute philosopher, mighty chop- 
per of logic, but hiding under his austere front some 
beautiful traits of childlikeness,—where, in a Narra- 
tive of Surprising Conversions, he narrates, as the most 
surprising of all, a thing most rare and not at all to 
be expected, that a very little child did actually seem 
to receive the kingdom of God; and how they knew 
it—because the little thing apparently passed through 
certain successive stages of meditation and feeling, 
exactly as if she had been grown up. She was so 
totally unchildlike in her behavior that it was a 
clear sign of divine grace. We seem to remember 
some juvenile biographies in which there were traces 
of this same line of thought,—our Lord’s rule made to 
work backwards. 

Probably, if experts in “the proper study of man- 
kind” were asked to name that habit of the mind 
which is characteristic of its maturity, and farthest 
removed from the ways of infancy, they would agree 
in naming the habit of turning the mind in upon it- 
self—of introspection and retrospection. Would it 
be safe to infer that the faith of little children is 
characterized by looking out, and not in; by looking 
up, and not down; by looking forward, and not back ? 
and that the repentance of little children is (to use 
the Bible phrase) rather a “ repentance toward ” than 
a “repentance from ”? 

Those who best remember their own infancy, best 
know how, in the first unfolding of the faculties from 
the bud, the infant mind delights to bask itself, like a 
flower under the sunshine, in the light of infinite con- 
ceptions. Eternity, space, omnipotence—thoughts 
like these have a fascination for the little child, as 
many a mother knows when she “keeps its sayings 
and ponders them in her heart.” But this is very far 
from implying that the child’s way of receiving God’s 
kingdom is characterized by its mastery of truth, 
that we grown people are to imitate children in their 
understanding. On the contrary, we are distinctly 
instructed that this is what we are not todo. Children 
can know and understand more than their seniors are 
sometimes ready to admit; but knowledge and under- 
standing are no peculiarity of childhood. bad 

It would be a beautiful and delightful task, if it 
were possible to execute it, to collect and. collate 
authentic narratives of true Christian childhood, 
eliminating morbid and abnormal cases, and exhibit- 
ing thus the distinguishing traits of childish piety. 
He who should do it, would need to have the spirit of 
a philosopher, and, at the same time, of a little child. 
And when it was done, we should have new. light on 
our own way into the kingdom of heaven. . 

One ofthe most vivid illustrations of the character- 
istics of childhood is found in the contemplation of 

the pitiful, tragical examples of that childhood from 
which everything characteristically childlike has been 
lost. They are horribly, grotesquely comical, some- 
times, but all the more tragical for that. Take this, 
for instance, from “Charles Dickens: “A bundle of 
tatters, held together by a hand, in size and form 
almost an infant’s, but in its greedy, desperate little 
clutch, a bad old man’s. A face rounded and smoothed 
by some half-dozen years, but pinched and twisted by 
the experiences of a life. Bright eyes, but not youth- 
ful. Naked feet, beautiful in their childish delicacy 
—ugly in the blood and dirt that cracked upon them. 
... Used, already, to be worried and hunted like a 
beast, the boy crouched down as he was looked at, 
and looked back again, and interposed his arm to 











ward off the expected blow. ‘I'll bite,’ he said, ‘if 
you hit me.’ ” 

Suspiciousness, despair, sense that it must look 
out for itself and take care of itself, an incapacity 
thus for faith and hope and love—these are the traits 
that make these unchildlike children seem so shock- 
ing and monstrous. These traits may pain us, but 
they do not shock and horrify us when we see them 
in grown men; for they mark the difference between 
childhood and manhood, and by just so far as they 
get dominance in any mind, they indispose to the 
receiving of the kingdom of God. 

“The kingdom of God.” In an old work that does 
not deserve to have gone out of print—Campbell on 
the Gospels—is a dissertation on the proper translation 
of this phrase. The Greek word for “kingdom,” the 
author says, is represented in modern languages by two 
words, each carrying part of the idea,—the power and 
authority of the king, and the country of the king :— 
the régne, and the royaume; the “reign,” and the 
“realm ;” the king’s “dominion,” and his “ domain.” 
Take the full sense of this suggestion, and we shall see 
the full meaning of our Lord’s word which represents 
God’s kingdom entering into us as a condition of our 
entering into his kingdom. We must receive his 
reign, if we would enter his realm; must submit to 
his dominion, if we would share his domain. And his 
eternal reign and domination enter into us when we 
put away suspicion and distrust of him, and receive 
them as a little child. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


It is the class in Bible geography that now asks to be 
heard. One of the Illinois members inquires : 

Is there not a slip of the types on page 119 of The Sunday 
School Times, where you say that the Water-gate was “at the 
south-west corner of the temple area”? The [Bible] references 
given say east, and all the authorities I have at hand put the 
Pool of Siloam at the head of the Tyropean Valley at the north- 
east corner of the city along the east wall. 

Jerusalem! The Pool of Siloam carried from the south 
of the city to the north-east ; and the Tyropean Valley 
swung from the southern centre of the city, to run from 
“the north-east corner of the city along the east wall” ! 
That scholar must have his map bottom upwards, and be 
reading backwards at that. But this is apart‘from the 
question of the “ Water-gate”—as to the location of 
which authorities do differ widely. It isnot even known 
whether this gate was in the outer wall of the city, or in 
the outer wall of the temple area; nor yet is it certain 
whether, if in the temple wall, it was in the centre of the 
southern wall, or nearer the eastern or western side of 
that wall. Among later careful commentaries The 
Speaker’s Commentary locates the Water-gate in the 
outer eastern wall of the city. Dr. Geikie thinks it was 
“on the south-east of the temple.” A careful excursus 
on the gates of Jerusalem in the days of Nehemiah, by 
Dr. Crosby, in the Schaff-Lange Commentary, says: 
“We would put the Water-gate at the southern limit of 
the ‘mountain of the house,’ near the present entrance 
to [the Mosk] El-Aksa. This accords with the Talmud, 
Midrash 2:6.” Dr. Green seems to prefer a location a 
little more westerly than Dr. Crosby’s, in the same 
southern wall of the temple area. Now if our Illinois 
pupil will turn his Jerusalem map end for end, he can 
get the bearings of the Pool of Siloam and the Tyropean 
Valley, and then he may fix the Water-gate according 
to his preference in a choice of these authorities. 


Private prayer may or may not be silent prayer. 
Silent prayer may be offered anywhere and at any time. 
Outspoken words of prayer must be offered in a place of 
seclusion, in order to be secret prayer. It might seem 
as if it mattered little whether private prayer were silent 
or outspoken ; but that point is one that is worthy of 
considering by itself, and so it has been deemed by 
Christian workers in New York state, according to one 
of their number, who writes: 

At our teachers’ meeting last evening, in discussing the true 
merit of prayer, etc., there was quite a difference of opinion as 
to whether silent devotion in the closet was more spiritual than 
uttering the words of prayer with our lips. Please give us your 
thoughts as to the difference. 

Prayer has its twofold mission,—its mission in making 
known the heart’s desire to God, and its mission in 
opening the heart longingly and trustfully toward God. 
So far as the first of these missions is concerned, silent 
prayer is as effective as spoken prayer: “ for your Father 


knoweth what things ye haveneed of before ye ask him ; ” 
and the lifting of the heart to God in thought is as potent 
a call on him as are the multiplied outcries of those who 
“think that they shall be heard for their much speak- 
ing.” Butin the line of the second mission of prayer,—in 
what might be called its subjective influence,—the mission 
of opening the heart lovingly and trustfully toward God, 
spoken words are more potent than silent thoughts. A 
thought gains new power in and by its verbal expres- 
sion. No thought ever has so firm a hold on its thinker 
as it secures through its formal phrasing by him in 
order that he may make it known to another. More- 
over, there are few minds so well trained and so 
thoroughly disciplined that they can pursue. a train of 
thought consecutively and systematically for a given 
period of time without any wandering or any interrup- 
tion, unless they have the aid of the effort required for 
the formal expression of the successive series of thoughts. 
Hence he who prays audibly, in the place of secret 
prayer, gains an added interest in his prayer, and has an 
added consciousness of the meaning and the measure of 
his prayer, in comparison with him who simply lets his 
thoughts run heavenward in prayer. Even persons who 
are deaf and dumb find that they gain in the truest 
advantages of secret prayer when they formulate their 
thoughts by specific signs as they kneel in their private 
devotions. There is always an added power in a thought 
which finds its expression in words, and it is a mistake 
to suppose that repressed feeling can ever be as potent as 
expressed feeling; for in good and in evil alike it is 
true that “out of the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh; ” and that “ by thy words thou shalt be justi- 
fied, and by thy words thou shalt be condemned.” 


It is probably true that children were never so gen- 
erally, nor so well, instructed in the home, as in these 
days of widespread Sunday-school instruction. Never 
before were so many children as now accustomed to pray 
in child-like faith both morning and evening. Yet it is 


-also true that many children are still neglected, and that 


many more are but imperfectly cared for, religiously, at 
home. Our primary-class teachers have much to do in 
improving the tone and in increasing the measure of the 
home instruction of their scholars. An article on the 
subject of A Child’s Prayer for Every Day, recently 
given in our columns by “ Faith Latimer,” has called 
out many expressions of interest from friends of the chil- 
dren in different directions. A Connecticut teacher 
writes earnestly in approving comment on it, as follows: 


. I have been reading “ Faith Latimer’s” much-needed article, - 
in your paper of February 13, entitled “A Child’s Prayer for 
Every Day,” and feel constrained to give a few of my own 
reflections upon the matter, hoping that the good of the dear 
children may be subserved thereby. It is a lamentable fact, I 
infer from inquiries made of children from time to time, that 
they seldom pray in the morning ; for, upon being asked if they 
pray, their reply usually is, “‘ Yes, I pray every night;” but to 
the further inquiry, ‘Do you not pray in the morning?” I have 
not only seldom received an affirmative answer, but the ques- 
tion has seemed to strike the child’s mind as quite a new idea. 
In reflecting upon this most serious omission, I conclude it is 
owing in great part to the hurry that many parents and care- 
takers of children feel in dressing the children in the morning ; 
and so the little ones are not taught to say “‘I thank you” to the 
kind heavenly Father who listened to the sweet little evening 
prayer, ‘‘ Now I lay me.” Thus the dear children enter ‘upon 
the new day without grateful recognition of God’s kind care over 
them, and also without seeking his protection and guidance, dur- 
ing the day, which they so much need, that their little feet stray 
not. If they are to pray but once a day, I would say let that 
be in the morning ; for it seems to me they are far more exposed 
to danger in the daytime than in the night. The plan adopted 
in the primary class detailed by your correspondent I think an 
excellent one to meet the difficulty, and I wish it might become 
general. How pleasant to think that teachers too are offering 
the same little prayer as their pupils! Would it not be a pre- 
cious link to bind them both to God and to each other? I will 
append a sweet little prayer for a child : |. 
“Now I wake-to see the light, 

Tis God that kept me through the night. 

To him I lift my voice, and pray 

That he will keep me through the day. 

And this I ask for Jesus’ sake. Amen.” 

Am I wrong in feeling that the little forms of prayer inserted in 
the article alluded to, seem incomplete without being offered in 
Jesus’ name ? 


Of course, it is important that children, as well as older 
persons, should begin the day with prayer. Many, 


many children would never think of leavi.., their little 
rooms after a night of sleep without giving God thanks 
for his loving care, and asking his continued blessing on 
them. And as there are many others, both young and 
old, who begin the day in prayerlessness, it is well to 
emphasize in this way, and with these suggestions, the 





duty of morning prayer on the part of the children, 
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“HE LOOKED UPON HIS MOTHER, 
AND—HE DIED. 


BY PAUL HAMILTON HAYNE, LL.D. 


Thou weary, weary heart, in peace at last/ 
The storm of care is hushed, the night-hour past; 
Earth-shadows wane, the lights of heaven abide ; 
He looked upon his mother, and—he died! 


Earth-shadows fly, the lights of heaven remain ; 
Sweet, sweet is peace, but sweetest after pain. 
Somewhere he smiles, I know, who long hath sighed ; 
We call him dead,—’twas only grief thai died. 


His life belonged to a far gentler star 

Than this rude Earth our petty passions mar ; 
He wandered wide o’er alien wave and foam, 
Death folds his sails at last, he enters home. 


Land-locked and safe, between the shining moles 
Of some fair seaport in the realm of souls, 

The wandering ship has found its long-lost world ; 
The anchor falls, the weary sails are furled. 


Come, let us gaze upon his worn young face, 
Its patient pathos of mysterious grace ; 

His long-enduring spirit, passed away, 

Hath left a royal impress on the clay. 


Earth-shadows wane, the lights of heaven abide! 
~ He blessed thy love, O mother! ere he died ; 
But love diviner still unfolds its beam,— 
Earth’s nightmare vanished, and life’s woe a dream f 





EVENSONG. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF FALLERSLEBEN, 
BY E, M. CHAPMAN, 


Evening is descending 
On the far-off hills, 
Evening rest is mending 
Weariness and ills. 


But for aye and ever 
O’er its rocky bed 
Resting, pausing never, 
Is the brooklet led. 


And no evening bringeth 
It content, nor rest, 

Never bell that singeth 
It a peace-soug blest. 


So unrestful, lonely, 
Oh! unquiet heart, 
God his deep peace only 
Can to thee impart. 





WAS THE FOURTH GOSPEL WRITTEN 
BY JOHN THE APOSTLE? 


BY THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D. 


The synoptic, or three first Gospels, make frequent 
mention of James and John, sons of Zebedee, who, with 
their father, were fishermen on the Sea—or Lake, as 
Luke calls it—of Galilee, at the time when Christ, after 
his baptism, appeared in Capernaum. These brothers, 
with Peter and Andrew, believed that Jesus was the 
Messiah, and soon professed to be his disciples. The 
names of the two pairs of brothers usually stand, in lists 
of the twelve, at the head,—Peter coming first, and James 
preceding John (who was probably the younger). Three 
of them, without Andrew, were with Jesus on the mount 
of iransfiguration, at the restoration to life of Jairus’s 
daughter; on the Mount of Olives (Mark 13 : 8) where 
Andrew also was with them, and in the garden of Geth- 
semane. John and James showed an unworthy spirit 
towards a man who was trying to cast out demons, with- 
out professing his faith in Christ; and they also rebuked 
certain Samaritans for their inhospitality to Christ and 
his companions. : é 

These two brothers, also, we find joined with their 
mother, who was accompanying Christ and his disciples 
on their way from Galilee eastward, in asking Jesus for 
places of authority and power in his expected kingdom. 
This request—naturally offensive to the rest of the 
twelve—is best explained by a near intimacy, if not 
relationship, between their mother and the Virgin 
Mary. Both of these women were present at the cru- 
cifixion. 

In the Acts, John is found with Peter, when the lame 
man was cured at the gate of the temple (Acts 8), and 
they were summoned Before the Sanhedrin to account 
for what they had done; and, again, after Stephen’s 
death, Peter and John were deputed by their colleagues 





to superintend and carry forward the movement for the 
gospel among the Samaritan people. 

This is the last apostolic work of John which is spoken 
of in the New Testament. His brother James was put 
to death by Herod Agrippa I. in A.D. 44, and John was 
still living at Jerusalem when Paul made one of his jour- 
neys to the Holy City. Paul, in referring to a later 
visit, calls another James ‘“‘the Lord’s brother,” and to 
this James, to Peter and John, he gives the title of 
“pillars” (Gal. 2: 9), as being the principal supports of 
the church at Jerusalem. 

This is the last notice of John the apostle which the 
New Testament gives us. In the fourth Gospel he is 
never mentioned by name, nor in the First Epistle, 
which has always been ascribed to him, while the two 
others bear the name of “the elder.” In the fourth Gospel 
he is several times styled “the disciple whom Jesus loved,” 
which is, however, found only in the second part of the 
Gospel, and is five times repeated. In John 20 itis directly 
stated that the sons of Zebedee were present when Jesus 
met seven of the twelve at the Sea of Galilee. The “dis- 
ciple whom Jesus loved” must have been a title by 
which he was then called among our Lord’s immediate 
disciples; or, at least, if we can trust the fourth Gospel, 
there had been such a manifest love to John shown by 
our Lord himself that he may be said to have originated 
the title. 

The fourth Gospel, we shall try to show, must have 
been’ written by a Christian Jew, and written, in all 
probability, after the three other Gospels had attained 
to some degree of circulation. The writer of it, in John 
20 : 31, declares his purpose in writing to be that his 
readers might believe that Jesus was the Christ, the Son 
of God, and that, believing, they might have life in 
his name. 

This fourth Gospel was written by a Christian Jew 
acquainted with the Hebrew tongue and with the trans- 
lation into Greek. It was written both for Jews who 
lived outside of Judea and for converts from heathenism. 
The Hebrew words which the writer translates into 
Greek would, of course, be intended for converts from 
heathenism,—such as “ rabbi,’ ‘“Cephas,” “ Rabboni,” 
“Sabbatha,” and “Golgotha,” which latter word is inter- 
preted by Matthew and Mark also. It is worthy of 
notice that in Luke scarcely a single word can be found 
which a Greek-speaking reader could not understand ; 
and Luke carries this so far that the Aramzan words 
uttered by the dying Saviour appear only in a Greek 
translation, while, in Matthew and Mark, both the origi- 
nal words and the translations of them are placed before 
the reader. The fourth Gospel omits them altogether; 
perhaps for the reason that, when it was written, they 
were extensively known to Christian believers. 


The author shows also an acquaintance with the 
apostles and other near friends of our Lord which sur- 
passes that of the synoptists. In the course of the fourth 
Gospel the names of eight or nine apostles meet the 
reader. In the other Gospels, little more than the list 
of names of the greater part of the apostles is put on 
record. But for the precious account of the family at 
Bethany, not only would the portraiture of some of the 
best friends of Christ be lost to us, but one of the most 
wonderful of his miracles—the raising of Lazarus from 
the dead—would have remained unknown. Someof the 
apostles are here brought forward, of whom we learn 
nothing from any other source. How the personal traits 
of Thomas here come forward; and how Peter’s denial 
of his Master is understood in its particulars by the 
friend who knew him best, and was an eye-witness of 
his sin. So also the last chapter of this Gospel brings 
forward most touchingly his repentance. 

We may add that this Gospel shows an accurate 
knowledge of places at Jerusalem and elsewhere in 
Palestine, Which proves him to be familiar with the 
country of which he speaks. Thus he mentions the 
sheep-market, and several parts of the temple, such as 
the treasury and Solomon’s porch, with towns and vil- 
lages in different parts of Samaria and Judea, such as 
Ephrem, Sychar, and Bethany. 

We may compare his acquaintance with the family at 
Bethany to Luke’s reference to those friends of Christ, 
whom no one would gather from Luke’s words to be 
more than strangers, that treated our Lord with kind- 
ness. But John, or whoever wrote the fourth Gospel, 
tells us that Jesus loved Martha and her sister and 
Lazarus. And this Christian love pervaded the body of 
apostles (comp. John 11 : 16). 

In the fourth Gospel a selection of the Messiah’s 
miracles seems to have been made, not with the principal 
aim of showing the wonder-working power of Jesus, but 
rather in order to show that the kingdom of heaven on 
earth had now begun, that the promises made to the 





fathers were now to be fulfilled. The writer of this 
Gospel was fully aware that many unrecorded miracles 
were wrought by the Messiah (John 7 : 21; 12: 37); but 
the number which he inserts in his Gospel falls below 
that of the earlier narratives, while yet a considerable 
part of what he puts on record are peculiar ‘to himself. 
Such are the turning of the water into wine (John 2), 
the cure of the nobleman’s son effected at a distance 
(John 4), the healing of the man at Bethesda (John 5), 
the restoration of sight to the blind man (John 9), 
the raising of Lazarus, together with the evidences of 
Christ’s supernatural power in John 21. Of the miracles 
described in the three other Gospels, the author of the 
fourth mentions the walking on the water and the multi- 
plication of the loaves. Several of the miracles must 
have been recorded on account of the precious words of 
Jesus which accompany them. And it is quite probable 
that the miracles were introduced chiefly for the sake of 
our Lord’s words, and not the discourses for the sake of 
the miracles. 





THE ONLY BEGOTTEN SON, OR, 
GOD ONLY BEGOTTEN. 


BY PROFESSOR M. B, RIDDLE, D.D. 


In John 1 : 18 we find a variation in the Greek text of 
peculiar interest. As a question of criticism, it presents 
to the biblical scholar a very difficult problem; there is 
as yet no agreement as to which reading is the original 
one. The Revised Version seems, however, to put the 
matter fairly before the English reader. The object of 
this article is to give the reasons for asserting this. 

I. The Position of the Revised Version.—This version 
agrees in its text with the Authorized Version, but has 
in the margin, against the phrase “the only begotten 
Son,” the note, “Many very ancient authorities read 
God only begotten.” I may be pardoned for calling the 
reader’s attention to the exact significance of this form 
of marginal annotation. In general, a marginal note 
citing authorities implies that the reading in the Greek 
corresponding to that in the English text is better at- 
tested, but that there is good evidence for the other read- 
ing referred to in the margin. The form of the marginal 
notes, however, discriminates as to the weight of evi- 
dence. In the first chapter of John the Revised Version 
has two other marginal readings (in addition to many 
marginal renderings); against verse 15 one occurs intro- 
duced with the phrase, ‘‘Some ancient authorities ;” 
against verse 28 another, with the phrase, “Many an- 
cient authorities.” As a rule, various readings are 
distinguished by one or the other of these phrases, rep- 
resenting two classes of variations, both deserving no- 
tice, but attested respectively by evidence of less or 
greater weight. In some peculiar instances special forms 
occur; compare Mark 16: 9-20; John 7: 53 to 8: 11, 
where the length of the passage calls for a fuller state- 
ment. In a number of cases, the formula is, “ Many 
authorities, some ancient.” This means that the reading 
is attested by a variety of manuscripts, versions, and 
fathers of critical value, some of them of an early date ; 
for the word “ authority” has been purposely chosen to 
cover all kinds of early testimony. Sometimes the evi- 
dence, mainly of Greek manuscripts, is expressly referred 
to (see Mark 16:9). In our verse, however, “ very” is 
joined to “ancient,” and in Jude 5 a similar note is 
found—only these two instances occurring. In Luke 4: 
44 we find, “ Very many ancient authorities,” and occa- 
sionally other modifications. The margin here is there- 
fore intended to emphasize the age (and weight) of the 
authorities, which are comparatively numerous, and by 
implication not consisting solely of Greek manuscripts. 
The revisers thus expressly state that the marginal read- 
ing is more strongly attested than the vast majority of 
those they have introduced. 

Of the two readings, that in the text is given the prefer- 
ence, as its position there implies. But the marginal 
note is purposely so worded as to show that the evidence 
for both readings is of nearly equal weight. The phrase 
“the only begotten Son ” occurs in the Authorized Ver- 
sion; and that fact gives room for a doubt as to whether 
a majority of the Englixh revisers regarded the received 
reading as the better attested; for a change of this char- 
acter could not be made in the final form of the Revision 
unless two-thirds voted for it. My decided conviction is 
that at first a majority of the English Company pre- 
ferred to place in the text the reading now given in the 
margin. The American Company, I break no confidence 
in saying, preferred the present position of text and 
margin. There are few passages in the New Testament 
where both the evidence of the authorities and the judg- 
ment of the revisers kept the balance with such even 
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beam. Any reader can tip the scale by his own indi- 
vidual preference. But every reader should beware of 
making his choice on doctrinal grounds. The phrase 
“God only begotten” seems to sustain more strongly the 
orthodox view of the Person of Christ; though many 
orthodox theologians think it does not really doso, But 
we have no right to choose between various readings on 
such grounds, The Revised Version would be deservedly 
condemned as dishonest if it had been made by men who 
acted thus. What right has any one to act otherwise 
than they did? That they were honest and candid ap- 
pears from the fact that, while all but two (one in Eng- 
land and one in America) were avowed and doubtless 
sincere believers in the Divinity, this overwhelming ma- 
jority show here no doctrinal bias. I do not say this to 
praise the revisers, but to indicate that such fairness is a 
simple matter of duty for every reader of the Scriptures. 
It is no more right to read the Revised Version with 
doctrinal prejudice or personal pique than it would have 
been for these men to deal dishonestly with the facts 
before them when they made the Revised Version. To 
be dishonest under the guise of pious feeling is one of 
the worst forms of dishonesty. 

II. What are the Facts with which the Revisers had to Deal? 

1, I must premise that the two readings in Greek 
differ very slightly, far less so than the text and margin 
of the Revised Version. The article in Greek is repre- 
sented by a single letter (=O); this is not found in the 
marginal reading. But in Greek usage, an adjective 
coming before a noun without the article is emphatic ; 
hence the Revised Version indicates the emphasis by 
transposing the order in English. The other point of 
difference is between the words answering to “Son” and 
“God.” These in Greek differ in the first two letters, 
when written in full; when abbreviated, as is usual in 
early manuscripts, the difference is indicated by one let- 
ter in each (Y and 0), neither of them having an exact | 
equivalent in English. Hence the alteration or mistake 
might readily be made by an early scribe, whichever 
reading he had before him. 

2, The evidence. As already indicated, the mass of 
witnesses favors the reading in the text; but many very 
ancient authorities support the other. 

Of the Greek manuscripts written in large square char- 
acters (uncials), nineteen contain this verse. In age, these 
range from the fourth to the tenth century. Four read 
“God,” and fifteen read “Son;” but the text of one of 
the former is corrected by a later hand into “Son.” 
Three of the four, however, belong to the fourth and fifth 
centuries, including the two oldest manuscripts (Aleph, 
Sinaitic; B, Vatican). The fourth is among the very 
best of the uncials (L), and belongs to the eighth cen- 
tury. Of the fifteen supporting “Son,” but one is older 
than the ninth century—the Alexandrian Codex (A) in 
the British Museum. The text of the other great uncial 
(D, Beza, Cambridge) has a large gap from John 1 : 16 
to 3: 26. The corrector of Aleph inserts the article. 

Of the Greek manuscripts called cursives, the more 
numerous theugh less weighty class, but one (83) reads 
“God,” also inserting the article. This, however, is 
usually reckoned the best of the cursives, representing 
an older form of the Greek text than most of them do. 

It thus appears that five manuscripts of the highest 
value sustain the marginal reading. It must have existed 
very early. In fact, these five, when combined, are now 
usually regarded as determining the true reading, unless 
there are weighty historical and internal grounds to off- 
set their evidence. 

When we turn to witnesses of another kind, we find a 
curious uncértainty as to the evidence. Four ancient 
versions are cited in support of the reading “God.” It 
must be remembered, however, that a very ancient ver- 
sion may be represented by a manuscript much less old; 
hence this class of witnesses is not so trustworthy. Of 
the four,—the Memphitic, Peshitto Syriac, Harkleian 
Syriac, and Zthiopic,—the first two are most ancient. But 
in the case of the Memphitic the form of the reading is 
possibly doubtful (“God ” or “of God”), while the sec- 
ond may not represent the original form of the version 
(the oldest Syriac manuscript has “Son’’); the third 
has “God” in the margin; while the fourth, in different 
editions, has respectively the two different readings. All 
other versions, of every age, have “Son.” 

The evidence from the Fathers, as a whole, is not only 
curious, but surprising; “in some cases uncertain and 
conflicting’ (Westcott and Hort). The Latin Fathers 
seem to have been ignorant of the reading “God,” 
though the phrase “ wnigenitus deus” was sometimes used. 
Some of the Greek Fathers evidently knew of the reading 

“God,” and the phrase is of quite frequent occurrence. 
Two. expressly support the reading, though Westcott 
: }five@msix more. Origen may be cited on 





either side, though he is usually counted as supporting 
“God.” The most singular fact is that Arius uses the 
phrase “God only begotten,” while his great Trinitarian 
opponent Athanasius several times expressly cites the 
reading “the only begotten Son.” 

This compels us to dismiss the idea of any alteration 
for doctrinal purposes. This singular state of patristic 
evidence makes it very difficult to decide which is the 
true reading. All agree that both existed probably as 
early as the second century, and both must be accounted 
for 

Ill. How shall we Deal with this Evidence ?—The 
Revised Version has fairly and properly stated this 
important variation, and its slight preference for the 
reading, “the only begotten Son,” seems justifiable. 

1, The judgment of modern scholars differs. Those 
who wrote before the discovery of Aleph and the publi- 
cation of B had no knowledge of the most important 
evidence. It is not necessary to waste space with their 
names. Of more recent textual critics and editors, we 
may cite for the received reading, Tischendorf, Abbot, 
Alford, Scrivener, Lange, Godet, Meyer, and Weiss, with 
nearly all German scholars of note. For the reading 
“God,” the principal advocates are Tregelles, Westcott 
and Hort (marking the other reading in their margin as a 
Western substitution), and recent English commentators 
(see Bible Commentary, Ellicott’s, etc.). The former 
list represents a much greater variety of critical opinion 
than the latter. With the doctrinal position of the crit- 
ics we need not concern ourselves farther than to say 
that Trinitarians and Unitarians agree in preferring the 
received reading, but only Trinitarians, so far as I am 
aware, prefer the reading “ God.” 

2, Estimate of evidence. By a variety of critical 
opinion I mean that the authors cited differ in their 
estimate of the weight of authorities and in their theories 
respecting the origin and history of variations in the 
Greek text. Mr. Scrivener, for example, has done much 
work in textual criticism, but his views differ greatly 
from the equally laborious Dr. Hort, not only here, but 
in regard to the entire question of manuscript evidence. 
They, in fact, represent the two extreme positions in 
textual criticism. Mr. Scrivéner is conservative; that 
is, as respects the received text. All agree that this is 
open to correction, but the conservative critics say the 
burden of proof rests with those who would alter it. 
They admit the weight of the most ancient authorities, 
but knowing, as all experts do, that the important varia- 
tions existed before our oldest Greek manuscripts, they 
say substantially that the Christian Church exercised 
some care as to the text; hence a reading wellnigh uni- 
versally attested by other authorities than the oldest 
manuscripts is quite as likely to be correct. When other 
considerations confirm this probability, the reading of the 
oldest manuscripts may be rejected as incorrect. 

Most modern critics accept the evidence of the most 
ancient manuscripts as decisive, except in rare cases; 
but Westcott and Hort have a theory which almost 
doubles the weight of these weighty authorities. They 
think that B (and to some extent other documents) 
represents a form of Greek text older than what is called 
the Alexandrian, and the Western (including early Latin), 
and hence much older than the text which prevailed in 
Antioch and Constantinople, from which our received 
text was derived. It is impossible to give further details 
of this theory ; but the practical result is that the authori- 
ties which read “God” in this verse are divided into two 
classes : the first (B, and others in part) nearly outweigh- 
ing all other authorities of every kind; the second next in 
weight. With most critics these two classes rank together 
as one class, but of the greatest weight. Between these 
two extremes there is a safer position ; namely, that the 
oldest authorities are the best, that when a number of 
them agree against a received reading the katter is to be 
rejected. But each case must be judged separately, 
probabilities must be duly considered. The result may 
be to prove the oldest authorities incorrect, though in 
ordinary cases those here grouped in favor of the reading 
“God” outweigh all the others. This does not give to 
B the virtual supremacy accorded to it by Westcott 
and Hort, nor to Aleph that weight which Tischendorf 
too often allows it, contrary to his own critical theories. 
Those who occupy this middle position, as a rule, agree 
here with the conservative critics in retaining the received 
reading. The latter may prefer it because it is “re- 
ceived ;” but the others give it the preference because 
the somewhat curious history of the two readings is bet- 
ter accounted for by supposing that “Son” was the 
original reading, and “ God” a correction or mistake of 
a very ancient transcriber. 

8, Internal evidence. This amounts to a discussion of 
this question: All things considered, is it more probable 
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that the word “Son” was very early substituted for 
“God,” or the word “God” for “Son”? 

It is not implied that the Greek text was tampered 
with. Those who now publish books know too well how 
conscientiously’ the “intelligent compositor” does his 
work, and yet often overdoes it by making his own cor- 
rections. Ancient scribes copied in the same fashion. 

The question is not an easy one to answer. Were the 
difference merely that of one letter, or of two standing 
together, a single mistake would account for the change, 
though it would still be doubtful which was the original 
form. But the presence of the article (though a single 
letter), separated from the other variation by the word 
“only begotten” in the authorities reading “Son,” and 
its absence in most of the authorities reading “ God,” 
seems to imply intelligent correction or alteration some- 
where in the process of transcription and transmission. 
As “Son” without the article could scarcely have been 
origimal, the word “ God,” as far as mere transcription is 
concerned, has probability in its favor. It is urged, 
further, that “Son” would be suggested by the undoubt- 
edly genuine term “only begotten,” and also by the 
mention of the Father immediately after; subsequently, 
the article could be readily inserted. 

But there is much to be said on the other side. The 
word “God” might have been put in the margin, and 
afterwards have crept into the text. Of such substitu- 
tions there are many proven instances. The article would 
seem out of place after this change, and hence was 
dropped. Iconfess that the absence of the article in the 
oldest authorities weighs heavily against this theory. It 
would be decisive were it not forghe curious facts in the 
writings of the Fathers, and some other considerations. 
The phrase “God only begotten” is not found anywhere 
else in the New Testament; it seems put of place here 
after the word “God” in the previous clause. Yet this 
only serves to make it a more difficult reading. All 
critics hold that within proper limits the more difficult 
is to be preferred. The strongest argument against the 
originality of the reading “God” has been well stated 
by Dr. Ezra Abbot (comp. Bibliotheca Sacra, October, 
1861, pp. 840-872; Unitarian Review, June, 1875). 
“Had ‘God’ been the original reading, its uniqueness 
and its dogmatic importance must have forced attention 
to it from the beginning, and preserved it from change. 
Sanctioned by the authority of the apostle, and of course 
in accordance with his oral teaching, it could not be a 
stumbling-block. It.would have been constantly quoted 
and appealed ta, like the first verses of the chapter. So 
widespread a corruption as we are compelled to assume 
if ‘Son’ is not genuine, seems, under these circumstances, 
altogether incredible.” In the great Trinitarian contro- 
versies of the fourth century, both parties constantly 
appealed to the New Testament. Yetthere are few well- 
attested instances of the use of John 1:18 as stating 
that Christ was ‘God only begotten.” It is difficult to 
believe that Athanasius, who lived at the time when 
Aleph and B were made, did mot. know as much about 
the correct form of this text as the scribes of those manu- 
scripts. The Fathers, like modern preachers, often quote 
loosely, but here it would be impossible. Hence the 
peculiar character of the verse and of its variations gives 
to patristic evidence an unusual weight. This seems to 
me to overbalance, though but slightly, the preponder- 
ance of manuscript evidence and transcriptional*proba- 
bility on the other side. 

A few suggestions may properly be appended to the 
foregoing statement of the grounds for accepting the 
judgment of the Revised Version as regards the disputed 
reading in this passage. 

1. The facts which help us in determining the words 
of the New Testament are very numerous. Few passages 
are so doubtful as this; and here the general meaning is 
obvious enough. He who has no confidence in the accu- 
racy of the Greek Testament has no sufficient ground for 
confidence in any literary work of atycient times. 

2. Since a process similar to that indicated in this arti- 
cle had been applied to many thousand passages by some 
of the revisers, before the final decision was reached, the 
English reader can determine the value of that version 
as compared with the hasty judgments of some of its 
critics. 

8. If in the second century some copies read “God 
only begotten,” and in the fourth the great controversy 
as to the Person of Christ was carried on largely without 
reference to that form, the honesty of the orthodox theo- 
logians of that early time in dealing with the Scriptures 
is evident. 

4. The fact that Arius used the phrase “God only 
begotten” shows how far removed both parties in the 
Arian controversy were from the low views of our divine 
Redeemer which have been advocated in recent cen- 
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turies. It may be added there is every reason to believe 
that the Christians of the first and second centuries knew 
nothing of such views. John’s Gospel speaks for itself. 





THE TEACHINGS OF A REVIVAL. 


BY THE REY. DWIGHT M. PRATT. 


A devoted Christian worker once said that there was 
no time in which he was conscious of such rapid intel- 
lectual growth, to say nothing of spiritual quickening, 
as during a revival of religion. As regards growth in 
the two greatest departments of human knowledge,— 
knowledge of God and knowledge of man,—all who en- 
gage heartily in revival work would doubtless confirm 
this statement. 

Christ promised that the Holy Spirit would guide men 
into all truth; and when he manifests his special power, 
the results are seen in the mental and moral quickening 
of those who are led by the Spirit of God. What the 
eye of the natural man cannot see, or his ear hear, or 
his heart conceive, God reveals unto us by his Spirit ; 
for the Spirit searcheth all things, yea, the deep things 
of God. 

The purpose of this article, however, is not to con- 
sider this deeper knowledge, but briefly to point out 
some of the more practical teachings of a revival. 

1. The means necessary to secure a religious awaken- 
ing. (1.) Faithful and continued preaching of the Word. 
By doctrine and by life, communities must be made to 
respect the religion of Christ. When pastor and peo- 
ple fulfill Christ’s requirement, and become “the light 
of the world,” men not only glorify God, but give them- 
selves to him. To have a revival far reaching, this pre- 
liminary work must be faithfully done. He who goes 
forth burdened for souls, bearing precious seed, will 
doubtless come again bringing his sheaves with him. (2.) 
Effort at harvesting, as well as sowing. Much fruit is 
doubtless lost for lack of reaping. Christ expects the 
church to garner in. We sow more than we reap. The 
fields were already white for the harvest when Jesus 
bade the disciples to look on them. They, however, 
were too unbelieving to discern the ripening grain. As 
God’s people, we need more faith in his immediate power 
to bless. By fulfilling the conditions of the spiritual 
life, should not the church expect an annual ingather- 
ing as much as the farmer? (3.) Sometimes special help 
is needed in harvesting. Men can sow who have never 
used a sickle. The great wheat-fields of the West are 
filled with extra hands when the grain is garnered. 

Evangelists instruct pastors in methods, and thus fill 
out their education in a department which is wholly 
neglected in their theological training and in their early 
ministry. Not one minister in twenty-five is a good 
reaper; or, to use the figure of the net, very few under- 
stand drawing the net. Were churches well trained, 
they could do their own harvesting. The evangelist of 
to-day is a necessity as an instructor of pastors and 
churches, if for no other reason. 

2. A revival teaches man’s dependence on God. In 
the presence of an unsayed soul, the religious worker 
feels absolutely helpless. God must save, or the sinner 
is lost. The Spirit must convict, or the unbelieving re- 
main heedless. Man can present the truth, but without 
the Spirit it killeth. The ministry of Christ’s disciples 
is that of watering, God alone giveth the increase. Thus 
regeneration is beyond question a supernatural work. 
Every spiritual birth is a miracle. 

8. The great results of a genuine revival prove the 
presence of the Holy Spirit in the world. The awe in- 
spired by the account of Pentecost is again awakened by 
his manifest power. Unbelievers, as well as Christians, 
are amazed, and glorify God, saying, ‘“‘ We never saw it 
on this fashion.” When a community is stirred by the 
truth, the Spirit of God employs every agency for the 
sinner’s conversion. He convicts men in the silence of 
their own homes, using only the events of the hour to 
convey saving truth to the heart. 

We are thus taught God’s readiness to bless. Were not 
the Spirit of God hindered in his work by the unbelief 
of the church, the world would witness a continual re- 
vival. Life is the normal state of the Christian. Where 
Christ dwells, the heart is revived continually. The Spirit 
seeks also to work continually. The growth of Christ’s 
kingdom will be rapid and constant when his followers 
embrace, in its fullness, his promise regarding the mis- 
sion of the Holy Spirit. 

4. Revivals teach also the power of the Word. The 
prophets and apostles believed in its divine efficacy. To 
them it was a fire by which to consume the dress, a ham- 
mer for breaking the flinty rock, a weapon sharper than 
& two-edged sword, the direct instrument of the Holy 





Spirit in convicting sinners, the means of cleansing and 
sanctifying believers. . ' 

God desires his people to trust him and his word. 
Without faith it is impossible to please him. He is a 
rewarder of those who diligently seek him. Faith, con- 
secration, personal service, confidence in the Word, be- 
lief in the power and presence of the Holy Spirit,— 
these.will secure the church a bountiful, yea, a perpetual 
harvest. 

5. Revivals show the shallowness of skepticism. 
Skepticism is like feg, which one bright, sunny day en- 
tirely dissipates. It has no substance. It hovers in the 
shadow of inconsistent Christians as fog settles in the 
valley. It has no life in itself, and disappears when the 
truth shines clearly in the lives of Christ’s disciples. Unbe- 
lief is, as a rule, insincere. It never supports itself on its 
own merits. It is a refuge of lies for those ‘who love sin. 
In spite of the depraved tendencies of the human heart, 
the instincts of the soul are God-ward; and when, in a 
revival, truth touches and ennobles the life, unbelief 
frankly acknowledges its insecurity. The world is will- 
ing to own Christ when it sees him in his followers. 
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PHIL’S EXPERIMENT. 


BY SYDNEY DAYRE,. 


“Have I got to rake up these leaves every day?” 
asked Phil with a whine in his voice. 

“Yes, every day.” 

“But what is the use? They keep on falling, and 
make just as big a litter as before.” 

“Your room has to be set in order every day,” said 
his mother, smiling. 

“T wouldn’t care much if it. wasn’t,” said Phil. 

“ And your shirts have to be washed every week. And 
the dishes you eat off of have to be washed three times a 
day. You keep on eating, you know!” 

Phil could not forbear a smile as he slowly raked away 
at the leaves. He might easily have gathered them in 
ten minutes, leaving in good order the little lawn which 
his mother liked to see nicely kept, but he usually 
dawdled over them for half an hour. 

“Seems to me I have to do a great deal of work for 
other folks,” he went on, mournfully. “I have to pile 
wood, and cut kindling, and drive the cow, and water 
the flowers—and things.” 

“Do you have more to do for others than others do 
for you?” asked his mother. 

“Yes, ma’am; I guess so. Any way, if I could stop 
doing things for folks, they might stop doing things 
for me.” 

“Do you really mean that?” 


“Yes, indeed,” said Phil, eagerly. “May I try it, 
mamma?” 

“Tf you like. You may try it for one day.” 

“One day! Ch! I want to try it fora week. And if 


it works well, can I keep it up?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Remember, then, mamma, nobody’s to ask me to do 
a single thing, and I’ll remember my part. Hurrah!” 
Phil dropped the rake over the small pile of leaves, and 
rushed away to look at his fish-line; for he had made up 
his mind to go fishing in the afternoon, and have a 
pleasant time, now that none of those troublesome chores 
were to be thought of. . ‘ 

Running hastily to the barn, he fell and tore a hole in 
his trowsers. 

“Mamma!” he cried, picking himself up and going 
toward the house. But he suddenly remembered that 
mamma was not to be called upon. He ran up-stairs to 
change the torn garments. 

“ Ah! two buttons off my other pants, and I fergot to 
tell about it. Never mind; I can sew them on myself. 
I often have. It’s easy enough to sew on buttons.” 

It had been when mamma gave him the needle and 
thread. But now, as he took a fine needle and coarse 
thread, he wondered why it had never seemed so hard 
before. It took him a long time to thread the needle, 
and then every stitch was a separate trial. He tugged 
away, got hot and flurried, and pricked his finger time 
and again. 

At last, he felt sure the button was sewed on tight. 
But as he sprang up to put on the trowsers, he found 
that they were sewed to the skirt of the coat he had on. 
With tears half-way to his eyes, he took out his knife 
and cut the stitches. No one was waiting to see if his 
necktie was neatly tied, or to hand him his books, The 








school-bell was ringing, arid he rushed away with the 
torn trowsers on. 

But he was late, to his great regret; for he had begun 
school with a resolve not to have one tardy mark during 
the year. 

The tear in the trowsers kept catching in things and 
tearing larger until he was very much ashamed of it, 
and glad, at length, to hurry home. As he again sewed 
on the button, he could not help wondering if mending 
one’s own clothes were not a little harder than cutting 
kindling. 

“Never mind,” he said to himself. ‘ Nobody will ask 
me to do anything after dinner, and I can do just what 
I please all day when I get out of school.” 

He went to the dinner-table with a boy’s appetite. 

““Where’s my plate?” he asked, seeing no place ready 
for him. 

“Have you forgotten our agreement?” asked his 
mother. 

“Why, no, mamma. 
for me. 
done.” 

“ But do you expect any ene to cook for you?” 

Phil stared at her for a moment, then gave a rather 
blank look at the roast beef and sweet potatoes. But he 
was not ready to give up. 

“T did forget, that’s a fact,” he said with a laugh, as 
he turned and went out. 

But there was little spirit in the laugh, and mamma 
looked after him with & sober face. 

“T can’t see him miss his dinner,” she said. 

But his father said: ‘“ Let him learn his little lesson 
well. It will not hurt him.” 

Phil went out to the orchard and ate apples, not 
troubling himself to think whether anybody had raised 
them for him, and rejoicing in the reflection that when 
picking time came he would not have any part of that 
work to do. 

He went fishing, and on his way home had the satis- 
faction of sitting on the fence to watch his brother Ben 
drive the cow home. Ben hailed him. 

“The Pratts have come to tea.” ; 

“ That’s jolly!” shouted Phil, springing from the fence 
and running home, leaving Ben to plod along with 
the cow. 

He hurried to his room. The bed was not made, and 
everything he had touched that day lay where he had 
left it, which did not trouble him. 


I said nobody need do anything 
I am going to wash my own dishes when I’m 


“Hello—no water!” he exclaimed, as his empty 


pitcher flew up in his hand. But, bethinking himself, 
he ran for his own water. , 

“ Now for a clean collar.” But his face fell as he saw 
none in his drawer. It was plain that they had not 
come up from the wash, and he would not ask for one. 
What did he want of a collar, any way, when no one 
would expect to see him at the tea-table? 

He crept out to the barn; found a cup, and managed 
to get a good drink of milk from the cow. Then ate 
more apples, and from the hay-loft watched the merry 
group at play on the lawn, trying to think it very nice 
not to be expected to help about the chores. 

But as he lay awake, after going to bed, restless and a 
trifle hungry, he began to wonder if his bargain was 
altogether a satisfactory one. He recalled something he 
had heard his mother say about its being impossible for 
any one to live unto himself, or to escape the duties and 
responsibilities owed by each to others, and that all 
peace and harmony and happiness depend upon the 
good-will and cheeriness and loving-kindness with which 
these duties are performed. He fell asleep thinking he 
would probably not try his new plan longer than the 
week he had spoken of. 

The clothing kept slipping from his unmade bed, caus- 
ing him much discomfort.as the coolness of the autumn 
night settled down. He awoke at the sound of the 
breakfast bell to a keen perception of the delightful 
smells of mutton chops, buckwheat cakes, and other 
good things. 

“Well!” he exclaimed, jumping up, “I’m not going 
to live another day on apples, if I know myself. After 
all,” he went on, as he dressed himself, “it’s a mean and 
sneaking thing to try and shirk things. I get all I want 
to eat, and good too [he sniffed eagerly as the appetiz- 
ing smell came stronger], and it’s a pity if I can’t do a 
little to help oh.” 

He was out and had the leaves raked before breakfast, 
at which he appeared with a glowing color and a side- 
long glance at mamma. 

“T think I’ve tried it long enough, mamma,” he said, 
with asmile. “TI believe I’ll do chores, and board with 
you, if you’ll take me back.” 

“T will,” said mamma, passing him the hot cakes, 
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April 11,—The First Disciples... 

April 18.—The First Miracle........... 
April 25.~—Jesus and Nicodemus.... 
May 2.—Jesus at the Well 
May 9.—Sowing and Reaping........ 
May 16.—The Nobleman’s Son 
May 23.—Jesus at Bethesda 
May 30.—Jesus Feeding Five Thou 
June 6.—Jesus the Bread of Life 
June 13.—Jesus the Christ.. 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 


[Second Quarter, 1886.] 
1. April 4.-The Word Made Flesh 
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John 4 : 43-54 
John 5 ; 5-18 
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John 7 : 37-52 





. June 20,—Jesus and Abraham. 


John 8 : 31-38, 44-59 
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lected by the school. 


June 27.—Review ; or, Missionary, Temperance, or other lesson se- 

































TITLE: 
LESSON 


COMMON VERSION. 


1. In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God. 

2. The same was in the begin- 
ning with God. 

8. All things were made by 
him; and without him was not 
any thing made that was made. 

4. In him was life; and the life 
was the light of men. 

6. And the light shineth in 
darkness ; and the darkness com- 
prehended it not. 

6. There was a man sent from 
God, whose name was John. 

7. The same came for a witness, 
to bear witness of the Light, that 
all men through him might be- 
lieve. 

8. He was not that Light, but: 
was sent to bear witness of that 
Light. 

9. That was the true Light, 
which lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world. 

10. He was in the world, and 
the world was made by him, and 
the world knew him not, 

11. He. came unto his own, and 
his own received him not. 
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LESSON I., SUNDAY, APRIL 4, 1886. 
THE WORD MADE FLESH. 


(John 1: 


TEXT. 


ry 
REVISED VERSION. 


1 In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God, 

2 The same was in the begin- 

8 ning with God. All things 
were made !by him; and 
without him *was not any- 
thing made that hath been 

4 made, In him was life; and 
the life was the light of men. 

5 And the light shineth in the 
darkness; and the darkness 

6 ®apprehended it not, There 
came a man, sent from God, 

7 whose name was John. The 
same came for witness, that 
he might bear witness of the 
light, that all might believe 

8 through him. He was not 
the light, but came that he 
might bear witness of the 

9 light. ‘*There was the true 
light, even the light which light- 
eth Severy man, coming into 

10 the world. He was in the 
world, and the world was 
made 'by him, and the world 

11 knew him not. He came unto 
this own, and they that were 
his own received him not. 













12. But as many as received 
him, to them gave he power to 


them that believe on his name : 

18. Which were born, not of 
blood, nor of the will of the flesh, 
nor of the will of man, but of God. 

14. And the Word was made 
flesh, and dwelt among us, (and 
we beheld his glory, the glory 
as of the only begotten of the 
Father,) full of grace and truth. 

15. John bare witness of him, 
and cried, saying, This was he of 
whom I spake, He that cometh 
after me is preferred before me ; 
for he was before me. 

16. And of his fulness have all 
we received, and grace for grace. 

17. For the law was given by 
Moses, but grace and truth came 
by Jesus Christ. 

18. No man hath seen God at 
any time ; the only begotten Son, 




































































































ther, he hath declared him. 
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authorities read God 














for the text in verses 3, 10, and 17 








become the sons of God, even to; 


which is in the bosom of the Fa- 


ir, was not anything made. That which hath been made 
the b fe. 8Or, overcame. See ch. xii. 35 (Gr.). 4Or, 


Gr. 
Or, an wa rom af her Ssonme an ancient authorities read (this 
was he xo" that ar. 4+ in er 


The American tthe to would substitute the marginal rendering 


12 But as many as received him, 
to them gave he the right to 
become children of God, even 
to them that believe on his 

13 name: which were 7 born, not 
of ®blood, nor of the will 
of the flesh, nor of the will of 

14 man, but of God. And the 
Word became flesh, and 
dwelt among us (and we 
beheld his glory, glory as of 
Wthe only begotten from the 
Father), full of grace and 

15 truth, 
of him, and crieth, saying, 
1! This was he of whom I said, 
He that cometh after me is 
become before me : for he was 

16 #2 before me. Forof his fulness 
we all received, and grace for 

17 grace. For the law was given 
iby Moses; grace and truth 

'18 came !by Jesus Christ. No 
man hath seen God at any 
time ; the only begotten Son, 
which is in the bosom of the 
Father, he hath declared him. 











pron, enna Or man as he 


18Many very ancient 


























Toric OF THE QUARTER : 




















truth.—Joun 1 : 14. 
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Lesson OUTLINE : 
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#s.—John 1: 14. 























M.—John 1:1-18. Christ’s 




















F.—Luke 4 : 16-30. Reject 

















$.—Phil. 2; 1-11. 


















LESSON PLAN. 


GoLpEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER : 
glory as of the only begotten from the Father, full of grace and 


Lesson Topic: Christ’s Personal Glory. 


2. Radiance, vs. 4-9. 


Dairy Home ReEaprnes: 


T.—Gen. 1:1-5. The beginning. 
W.—Col.1:.1-19 Christ’s divine fulness. 
T.—John 8 : 9-21. Enlightening the world. 


$.—Luke 2: 1-14. The Word made flesh. 
Christ's royal exaltation. 


The Glory of the Only Begotten. 
We beheld his glory, 


nity, vs. 1-3. 


ce, vs. 10-18. 


GotpEN Text: The Word was made flesh, and dwelt among 


personal glory. 


ed by his own. 


|. Bearing God’s Name: 


His name shall be called . 
Call his name b= eae 
ine. answered, . 
I am the ‘Alpha and the Omega, . 
The throne of God and of the Lamb (Rev. 22: 


John beareth witness | 


LESSON ANALYSIS. 
I. DIVINITY. 


The Word was God a). 
hty God : 6). 
ea yak aint (Matt : 4s 
"Lord and my God Lng A : 28). 
e. blessed for ever (Rom. 9 


is over all, : 5). 
. the oe hy ed (Rev. 1:8). 


il. Sharing God’s Existence : 


The same was in the beginning with God (2). 

Before Abraham was, I am (John 8 : 58). 

I and the Father are one (John 10 : 30). 

The glory which I had with er, before the world was (John 17 : 5). 
He is before all things (Col. 1 : 

Of the Son he saith, Thy throne, ) -_ (Heb. 1 : 8). 

Iam ae first and the last (Rev. 1 : 17). 

Iam...the beginning and the end (Rev. 22 : 13). 


il. Doing God’s Work : 


All things were made by him (3). 


In the bo pee By created the heaven and the ~—— — 1:1). 
Py she word of the Lord were the neerene made (Psa. 6). 
The world was made by him (John 1 : 10). 

All things have been created through him (Col. 1: aa 


pis ol whom also he made the worlds (Heb. 1: 
holding all things by the word of a power (He. 1:3). 
Thou didst create things (Rey. 4 : 11). 
1. ‘‘In the beginning was the Word.”’ So the begins, as it 
ends, with Him who is the first and the last, t ny ods slain from 


the foundation of the world, Jesus Christ the ame yesterday and 
to-day and forever. 
“Christ is the end, for Christ is the beginning ; 
Christ the beginning, for the end is Christ.” 

2. “The Word was God.” And being God, he is able to save unto 
the uttermost ail who come unto God by him. He whois “safe 
in the arms of Jesus’”’ is safe in the evernsting Arms. 

8. ‘‘ Without him was not anything made.” And as it was then, 
so itisnow. He is the soul of every deed—of every holy 
peop ee Without him, we can do nothing. With we 
can do all things. 


II. RADIANCE. 
1. A Life-Giving Light : 

The life was the light of men (4). 

The Lord is my Lk -y and my salvation (Psa. 27 : ). 

With thee is... life: in thy light shall we ce light (Psa. 36 : 9). 
Let us walk in the light of the Lord (Isa. 2 

A >that, for revelation to the Gentiles (Luke 2 
wele that followeth me . Shall have the 1 
in the light, as he is in the light (1 Jo 


il. A Shining Light: 


The light shineth in the darkness (5). 
The Lord make his face to shine upon thee (Num. 6 : 25). 


ht sh nr (John 8 : 12). . 
ni: 


His ae ~ shine as the sun (Matt. 17 : 2). 
Al - above the brightness of Ly F oH shining (Acts 26 ; 13). 
ott who shined in our hearts (2 Co: 6). 
The true light already shineth (1 John 2: 8), 
Il, A Universal Light : 
The light which lighteth every man (9). 
A light to the Gentiles ng 49: a 
Nations shall come to t. y tig ht ( 5. 3). 
I am the light of the aoe d (John 9: 
The ple which sat in darkness ay a no light (Matt. 4 : 16). 
The lamp thereof is the Lamb (Rev. 

1. “‘ The light shineth in the so al *”” The stainless One seeks to 

save the sin-defiled; the Lord of life gives of his own life to save 
those who are spiritually y dead. Thatis ard eae of Christ ; and 
Pe is the spirit of the true disciple of C: 
“The darkness apprehended it nor ? Sat the Light shines on! 
st discou: hristian workers, holding =A the light of Chris- 
Sony in the world,—sometimes apparently in vain,—note 
Christ’s example, and so shine on. 

3. ‘The same came for witness.’’ That was John’s mission, and 
that is our mission. John Pecans his mission, though he had 
to give up his liberty and his life in its —— performance. Is 
a less degree of faithfulness required of us? 


III. GRACE, 
1. Coming in the Flesh : 


The Word became flesh, and dwelt among us (14). 

The virgin . . . shall bring forth ason, .. . Immanuel $a 1: 28). 
His Son, who was born of the seed of David errs 

God sent forth his Son, born of a woman ey 4). 

a made ~ the likeness of men (Phil. 2 a 

In all things . .. made like unto his brethren (Heb. 2 : 1 7). 


Ul. imparting His Own Fulness : 


Of his fulness we all received (16). 


I lay down my life for the sheep (John 10: 15). 
I give unto them eternal life (John 10; 28). 
All things are yours (1 Cor. 3 : 21). 

Grace, which he made to rat. pres us sf 


Eph. 1: 8). 
The exceeding riches of his grace... towa 


us (Eph. ‘e 
lll. Revealing the Heavenly Father : 


The only begotten Son, ... he hath declared him (18). 
I and the Father are one (John 10 : 30). 
He that beholdeth me beholdeth him that sent me 7. 12 : 45). 
He that hath seen me hath seen the Hee) (John 14 : 9). 
The insege of the invisible God (Col. 1 : 
Being the effulgence of his glory (Heb. i: 3). 
4 wy right to become children of God.” The right? Yes, outs ° 
rig! ht that was given—given by the self-surrenderin 
re — in Calvary. Thanks be unto God for his unspeakable gift eit! 
. of God.” And so his children, not by name only, 
“a by nature as well. The feo which now stirs in our veins 
is the power of an endless life ; for we are sharers of the divine 
que and the divine life is endless, 
“*Grace and truth came by Jesus Christ.’’ The gifts of Jesus to 
al are just the gifts which every man needs—grace to save and 
truth to guide. If you have received these and know their 
awe power, then it is your duty to make them known to those 
4 — ign 
eal 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


CHRIST’S TWOFOLD NATURE. 
1. Divine: 


Affirmed to be God (John 1:1; 10 : 30 
The Father seen in the Son ‘Géhn 12 
His equality with God admitted o 
God’s fulness ts in him (Col. 1:19; +h 

He does the works of God (J ohn. 1: ; Col. 1 16). 
He accepts worship (Matt. 15 : 4 by 5: digs 

He forgives sins (Mark 2 : 5-7; Luke 7 : 48, 49) 

He is the express image of God's im (Heb. 1:8). 
He was from everlasting (John 8: 

He is the true God (1 John 5 : 20). 


sad nd ante flesh (John 1:14; Heb. 2: 6. 
He was born of a woman (Gen. 8: 15; Gal. ‘}. 
He was made like unto his brethren (Heb, 2: 17; Phil. 2: 7). 


)). 
:%; 14: 


6). 


9). 





He was of the seed of David (Rom. a: ; Acts2: ’ 30). 
epi aay fT | eb. 2: sa: 15). 


3. Human and Divine: $ 


orant of them, and who still sit in the shadow of 







. 


A child, yet God :6; Rom. 9:5 
j Bg efor Imtmanel (Matt. 1 2 » 
God (John 20 : 26-28). 


God yet made flesh (John 1 ; 1, 14). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


In the period preceding the birth of Christ, human culture 

had reached its highest ethnic development. Greece had 

uttered her loftiest in philosophy, Rome had given expres- 

sion to her best thought in the Augustan age, and yet there 

was something consciously lacking to the world: To us, who 

look back, it seems as if God had waited until human wisdom 

had exhausted itself in the attempt to solve the problem of 

the universe; then, when the failure was manifest—when 

the world by wisdom knew not God—Christ came. 

The world had been prepared for his coming. Among all 

civilized nations one language was now understood,—the won- 

derful Greek language with its flexibility and clearness, 

which made it so fitting an instrument for the promulgation 

of the gospel among the peoples of the ancient world. Over 

all nations, too, the strong arm of Roman power was now 

stretched, welding them into one. The language was ready, 

the way was ready, the people were ready; for there was 

just then a general expectation throughout the world that 

about this time a Deliverer should arise in the East. 

Since the time when Malachi prophesied, strange experi- 

ences had come to the Jewish people. At that time the 
Jews formed part of the Persian empire. But another great 
conqueror had appeared upon the scene. Alexander the 
Great swept from Macedon and Greece into Asia, and over- 
threw the power of Persia. Thus the Jews became subjects 
of Alexander’s short-lived empire ; and, on its partition by 
his death, Judea passed into the hands of the Egyptian 
dynasty. Many of the Jews were carried into Egypt, and 
there the Old Testament was translated into Greek. Thus 
the Septuagint was given to the world; and a Greek style 
was prepared which was specially fitted for the message 
which was later carried far and wide in the Septuagint-like 
Greek of the New Testament. The next foreign dynasty to 
which the Jews became subject was the Syrian. _ To this 
period belongs the persecutions under Antiochus Epiphanes, 
who took Jerusalem, slew forty thousand of its citizens, and 
began a systematic attempt to annihilate the law by destroying 
every copy that could be found, and putting to death every 
one who possessed a copy of it. Seizing the temple, he 
devoted it to the worship of the Olympian Zeus, whose 
statue he set up on the altar of burnt offering. At last the 
Maccabees raised successfully the standard of revolt, and 
Jerusalem was free for a time at least. Under the Maccabees 
the Jewish law was observed, apparently, with a stricter 
fidelity than at any previous period in the history of the 
Jewish people; but the Maccabees were obliged to maintain 
their position by alliances with Rome, and this gave the 
occasion for the supplanting of the Maccabees by Herod the 
Idumean, who knew well how to use his Roman masters for 
his own selfish interests. 

It was toward the end of the reign of Herod the Great, 
king of Judea, that Jesus the Messiah was born. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR JOHN A. BROADUS, D.D., LL.D. 


Biographies usually begin with the birth of the subject, or 

with some account of his ancestry (Matthew). This unique 

biography goes back into eternity, and for an obvious reason. 

Our lesson is not only an introduction to this Gospel, but an 

introduction to Christianity; for Christianity is the revela- 

tion of God to man through the incarnation of the divine 

Word in Christ, who came with grace and truth to give light 

and life,—to make those who would receive him the children 

of God. The French king arrogantly said, “ I am the state.” 

In simple truth, Christ is the gospel. 

Verses 1-3. Eternal existence of the Word.—Jn the begin- 

ning in Genesis 1: 1 means the beginning of creation; here 

it means the beginning of existence, that is, eternity.—The 
Word (Gr., logos): In Greek philosophy this term sig- 
nified both reason and speech. But the New Testament use 
of it is confined to the latter conception. The Word was the 
expression of God’s thought. The term was derived from the 
period of divine revelation to man; but the person it describes 
existed before, even from eternity —The Word was with God: 

In association and intercourse with God. Precisely what this 
consists in, we could not expect to tell—The Word was God: 
It would be difficult to assert more directly and distinctly the 
proper Deity of him who is here spoken of; who this is, we 
learn in verses 14 and 17 beyond mistake. But what is meant 
by repeating in verse 2 the first and second clauses of verse 
1,—He was with God,—he was God,—he was with God? 
We see that the person called the Word, though truly God, is 
also, in some sense, a distinct person associated with God in 
the closest intercourse. Here is something strange and mys- 
terious. Here are two distinct persons, each of whom is Gea. 
Elsewhere we learn that the Holy Spirit also is God. So 
there are three persons, and yet God is one. This is what we 





He was a man (1 Tim, 2 : 5; 1 Cor. BY 





call the doctrine of the Trinity,—three distinct personseach 
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“of them truly God, while yet God is one. Understand it? 
We do not presume to understand how this is; but we know 
the fact, because the Scriptures so teach.—AW things were 
made by him: Or, more exactly, all things through him came 
to exist,—owed their existence to him. The term “through” 
does not necessarily represent him as a subordinate agent in 
creation, for we could readily say, “ All things through God 
came to exist.” But there is no objection to the idea that all 
things were created by God through the Word (Col. 1 : 16), 

_ when we take it in connection with verse 1.—And without him, 
etc., repeating negatively what had just been affirmed posi- 
tively,—a form of emphatic statement often found in the 
writings of the apostle John. The punctuation given in the 
margin of the Revised Version, “That which hath been 
made was life in him,” is found in a number of Fathers, and 
early versions, probably because the clause “which hath been 
made” (come to exist) seemed to them a superfluous addition 
to the foregoing sentence, and because they were fond of such 
vague, mystical ideas concerning-God and the universe as they 
might draw from connecting that clause with the succeeding 
sentence. 

Verses 4, 5. The Word shining amid the darkness of 
human history, and not received (or, not overcome).—Jn him 
was life: Life is given to others, but dwelt originally and 
essentially in him.—The life was the light of men: By means of 
his works (Rom. 1: 20), his several manifestations as the 
Angel of Jehovah, his revelations through Moses and the 
prophets, and finally by his incarnation and personal teach- 
ing.—Shineth in the darkness refers to the darkened spiritual 
condition of mankind.—Apprehended it not (Common Ver., 
“comprehended”’): The darkness did not take hold of and 
take in the light, so as itself to become light (Handy Com.). 
But more likely it means “overcame it not,” as held by several 
leading recent commentators. The terrible darkness did not 
overcome the light, but it shone on; it was always possible to 
see God in his works and his revelation, and there were some 
who did see him. 

Verses 6-8. John, the forerunner, came and bore witness to 
this shining light—The evangelist cuts away all possible 
ground for thinking John to be the Messiah, as some still in- 
clined to do, by emphatically and repeatedly declaring that, 
while John had a divine mission (v. 6), it was only to bear 
witness concerning the coming light (v. 7, 8), that all might 
believe (not on him, but) through him. 

Verses 9-13. The true light himself came into the world, and 
was received only by some men.—Verse 9 is hard to translate, 
but the general meaning is plain. The best translation would be 
one or another of the three presented by the Revised Version 
and its margin, most probably this: “The true light, Which light- 
eth every man, was coming,” etc. At any rate, the thought is 
as follows: John was not the light, but only a witness to it; 
the true light was at that same timecoming intothe world. The 
true light: Not that John’s light was false, but that it was in- 
complete, introductory.— Which lighteth every man: He pours 
his light upon all, though not all open their souls to receive 
its illumination, warmth, life. This life-giving light for 
humanity was variously dealt with. (1.) In general, the world 
which was made through him, owed its existence to him, did 
not know him; (2.) He came unto his own (things), to what was 
his own,—the Jewish nation, that was God’s peculiar posses- 
sion, and they that were his own, the individual Jews (that is, in 
general) received him not; (3.) But some did receive him. 
Who received him? Those that believed on his name, believed 
him to be the light of the world, to be all that his name rep- 
resented, and took him as their light. How came they to 
receive him? They had a new birth, giving appreciation of 
his divine mission, and willingness to receive him. This birth 
was not of blood, not due to blood, nor to anything bodily, nor 
to any human will; they were born of God. These details as 
to natural birth are vaguely mentioned, only by way of con- 
trast to being born of God. What did they get by receiving 
him? The right to become children of God. By sin we have 
lost our complete filial relation to God, and have no right to 
its restoration. The Word that was God, and that came as 
the light of man, gives to believing sinners the right to be- 
come God's children. The term does not here mean power 
(Auth. Ver.), but privilege, right. . 

Verses 14-18. The Word became incarnate, and brought 
true and saving knowledge of God.—The evangelist now states 
distinctly what was implied in verses 9-12, The Word became 
flesh: Here is the doctrine of the incarnation. The eternal 
and divine Word assumed human nature, body and soul,—the 
divine and the human natures coexisting in the unity of one 
person.—And dwelt among us, ete., shows distinctly who is 
meant, and verse 17 calls his name. Jesus Christ, whose 
glory the evangelist and his associates beheld, is the Word 
that was in the beginning with God, the eternal and only be- 
gotten Son of God, and that hecame incarnate, the God-man. 
«ind dwelt among us... full of grace and truth: So the 
grammar of the Greek requires; the intervening words are 
parenthetic. The word translated “dwelt” means “dwelt in 
atent;” he tabernacled in the flesh —We beheld his glory: 
Here the writer of the Gospel gives his personal testimony 
(comp. John 21:24; 1 John 1: 1-4).—Glory as of the only 
begotten from the Father is the probable meaning, the terms 
“only begotten” and “Father” being regarded as definite 





from their nature, without needing the Greek article. Other- 
wise it would mean “glory as of an énly begotten from a 
father” (marg. Rev.).—Full of grace and truth: Both were 
needed in the Saviour of men; through his truth, the pur- 
poses of his grace are carried into effect. 

Verse 15 repeats (from vs. 7, 8) that John the Baptist bears 
witness concerning him. The previous testimony referred to 
in verse 15 has not been recorded. He that cometh after me, in 
point of time, is become before me in point of dignity (comp. 
Luke 3 : 15-17); and the reason given is, for he was before me, 
—he existed before I did, though as to appearance on earth he 
comes later. 

Verse 16.—Of his fulness : He was “full of grace and truth” 
(v. 14).—Grace for grace: Literally, “grace instead of grace,” 
most naturally means fresh grace taking the place of former 
grace, . 

“And new supplies each hour [ meet, 
While pressing on to God.” 

Yet it is not a supply exhausted, making another nec- 
essary, but a supply rightly used, making the person capa- 
ble of receiving a larger supply. This mention of “grace” 
leads the evangelist to the contrast of verse 17. Here he uses 
the name thus far held in reserve, Jesus Christ. He is the 
incarnate Word, who in the beginning was with God, and was 
God. The gospel, which reveals grace and truth, is contrasted 
with the law, which demands obedience and punishes dis- 
obedience. Observe again that the gospel is not merely grace, 
but also truth: Truth is the life-blood of piety, the great 
means of gaining holiness (John 17:17). Other things being 
equal, those who know most of Bible truth will be the most 
earnest, happy, and useful Christians. ; 

Verse 18. Jesus Christ makes known to us God the Father. 
—It is this true and gracious revelation of God, showing him 
not merely as a lawgiver and sovereign, but as “ready to 
pardon” those who “believe on the name” of Christ, that 
constitutes the very heart of the gospel. An old divine said: 
“God was made flesh, that flesh might see that God is love.” 
The only begotten Son is an expression frequently found in 
John’s writings, and here needs no special explanation. In- 
stead of this, the margin of the Revised Version reads, “God 
only begotten.” It is a very difficult case of text-criticism, 
but we think the latter is more probably the correct text. 
The evidence may be seen in Westcott and Hort’s Appendix, 
or (if the reference be allowable) inthe present writer’s footnote 
to Hovey’s Commentary on John. The expression in question 
is certainly unique, but (Hort) the whole passage (vs. 1-18) is 
unique; and this phrase only puts together two terms already 
applied to Jesus Christ in verses 14 and 1: The question as 
to this expression does not materially affect the general mean- 
ing of the sentence, That divine and only-begotten One, who 
is in the most intimate communion with the Father, has given 
the world its first and only full revelation of God. Compare 
the strikingly similar statement in Matthew 11: 27: “Neither 
knoweth any man the Father, save the Son, and he to whom- 
soever the Son will reveal him.” 





“IN THE BEGINNING.” 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D., LL.D. 
John repeats Moses: the gospel starts where the history 
started. Suddenly this vast picture of a time before time 
began confronts us in the opening of a fresh book of study. 


What was the “beginning” to the mysteries of which our | 


eyes are turned? Where was God before the creation? 
Where was Christ previous to the incarnation? The words 
of an inspired man reply promptly: “The same was in the 
beginning with God.” But all this needs patient and careful 
investigation. Let us enter on our task in some sort of order 
of proceduré; for our questions are apt to come in tumul- 
tuously, and we become disadvantageously excited. 

I. Where was God before creation? This is not mere 
curious urging of ourselves forward into unauthorized specu- 
lation ; our souls continually cry out after God. We must 
group together all our details of information, and then we can 
reach some kind of satisfaction as to the things we know now, 
and the things we can never learn. “The beginning of an 
acquaintance, whether with persons or things, is to get a 
definite outline for our ignorance;” that is put as one of 
those suggestive chapter-headings in “ Daniel Deronda” which 
have arrested attention. 

1. The Scripture challenges our inquiry on this head. It 
is the old period of infinite duration into which Job is direc- 
ted to look; he is to gird up his loins like a man, for God is 
going to demand of him, and he will have to make an intelli- 
gent answer. He is bidden to utter all he knows about the 
epoch or era in which the Eternal lived and acted. Where 
was he himself when God laid the earth’s foundations, when 
“the morning stars sang together, and all the sons of God 
shouted for joy”? This was what Eliphaz the Temanite had 


been telling him already, in the confused discussions they | 
had held together: “Is not God in the height of heaven? | 
It | up with him:” thus he was “daily his delight, rejoicing al- 
was an awful necessity thrown upon him: “Acquaint now | ways before him.” 


thyself with him, and be at peace: thereby good shall come | wonderful as it rises upon our reverent imagination. 


and behold the height of the stars, how high they are!” 


unto thee.” 














reach the knowledge of the Supreme Being. In one of the 
Continental galleries is an exquisite picture by Murillo, en- 
titled, “The Vision of Saint Augustine.” It represents a 
dream of this great father of the ancient church, narrated by 
himself. He tells us that, when busied in writing his dis- 
course upon the doctrine of the Trinity, he wandered along 
near the seashore, wrapped in meditation. Suddenly he be- 
held a child, who, having scooped a hole in the sand, ap- 
peared to be bringing water laboriously up from the ocean to 
fill it. Augustine inquired what was his object in working so 
hard? He replied that he intended to empty into this cavity 
the whole ocean as fast as he could ladle it wp, and so he had 
spent hours of toil in getting the hole big enough. Of course 
the philosopher exclaimed, “Impossible, impossible!” But 
the boy answered gently: “Not more impossible, surely, than 
for thee, O Augustine! wise as thou art, to hold in thy mind 
the mystery upon which thou artethis moment meditating.” 
There was the subject for the painter! There now is atheme 
for any thoughtful and chastened imagination: the tall 
figure in priestly robes on the border of the sea, looking 
pitifully down on the divine Child—the infant Christ— 
holding his small bowl out for the tide to fill—his ladle, his 
scoop of shell, in his slenderly fashioned fingers, while he 
looks up so wise with the majesty of sweet rebuke in his face! 
Ah! why does the world never learn its lesson ? 

3. However, some forms of logic do finally suggest them- 
selves as the reliefs to our helplessness. There is what is 
called the argument from design. Even the great philoso- 
pher Coleridge deemed this worth a statement and an illus- 
tration. “The least of the animalcule to which the drop is 
an ocean,” said he, “contains an infinite problem of which 
God Omnipotent is the only solution.” Then there is also 
what is considered an argument from providence. This 
world is inexplicable without the recognition of a divine hand 
in its management. The skeptical Niebuhr once wrote: 
“There are occasional points of time, at which the entire 
course of history and the fate of nations is decided by some 
event which does not grow out of any previous events, and 
which a reasonable man can explain alone by referring to the 
manifest intervention of God’s providence.” Then also there 
is what is suggested as the argument from conscience. It is 
claimed that our whole nature cries out after a Maker, a 
Ruler, a Benefactor. The celebrated surgeon Morgnani is 
quoted as having once let fall his scalpel, in the middle of a 
dissection, exclaiming: “Oh, if I could simply love God as 
well as I know him!” These so-called arguments will help 
according to one’s fitness, according to one’s temperament, and 
according to one’s education. 

4. Revelation alone furnishes full answer to the question. 
Some say that this is all any one needs; for the souls of men 
rest under an impression better than under a mere intellectual 
pressure. And it has always been wonderful to note the 
supreme indifference to logic in the Bible, and the serene 
dogmatism of assumption’ with which the Scripture asserts the 
being and attributes of God. Then come the pictures which 
tell us all we know of him before the world was in existence. 
Turn to your Bibles, and you find four classes of texts dis- 
closing four simple particulars. (1.) The majesty he dis- 
played: see Psalm 104:1-5; then Daniel 7 : 9, 10; also 
Revelation 1: 10-16. (2.) The residence he inhabited: see 
Isaiah 57 : 15; here only in the English version occurs the 
solemn word “eternity.” (3.) The occupation he shared. He 
was creating. He saw far in the future ages the results of 
his agency. The New Testament says the same thing as the 
Old. Paul preaches that “known unto God are all his works 
from the beginning of the world;” and David sings that 
“the glory of the Lord shall endure forever: the Lord shall 
rejoice in his works” 

II. Thus, now, we reach our second question: Where was 
Christ before the incarnation? We shall have to admit that 
there is much unexplained mystery in this matter. There is 
truth in the remark of Archbishop Trench: “The Bible’s 
silence is oftentimes more expressive than other hooks’ speech.” 
And if any one challenges us with credulity, it may be wisest 
to, quote Thomas Carlyle: “The credulity of unbelief is a 
faith ; a faith in mere inert dead masses, with a blank denial 
or blind ignorance of the spiritual lightning which alone can 
set things on fire.” We think we have in Christ “the true 
Light, which lighteth every man.” 

1. The sources of our information are just two great pas- 
sages of divine revelation: one in the Proverbs (8 : 22-31); 
the other this, in John’s Gospel (1 : 14). But we must identify 
the “ Wisdom ” of the first with the “ Word” of the second. 
This phrase, “the beginning,” is used twice in each of these 
passages, and fixes the period and the date. 

2. The details of our information receive much corrobora- 
tion and illustration from other detached verses of the Bible. 
Mainly, we have just two thoughts on which our admonition 
will most safely turn. 

Before his incarnation, Jesus Christ was enjoying the com- 
panionship of his Father. He was “by him, as one brought 
He was “with God.” The picture is 
We 
find God’s “only-begotten Son” actually “in the bosom of 


2. Human reason is at first baffled in all its attempts to! the Father.” How supremely beloved! how honored! how 
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happy! He thought it then “not robbery to be equal with 
God,” for he “ was God.” 

Before his incarnation, Jesus Christ was sharing in the 
purposes of his Father. One of these was creation: “the 
world was made by him.” And this is what the apostle Paul 
calls “the fellowship of the mystery, which from the begin- 
ning of the world hath been hid in God, who created all 
things by Jesus Christ.” Then a second purpose was re- 
demption (see vs. 12-14: also Eph. 1: 3-12). Another pur- 
pose was supremacy: in him a “declaration” of God was 
made (vs. 17, 18). Hence comes a new interpretation of 
Jesus’ intercessory prayer (see John 17 : 4-6, 24; also see Rev. 
11: 15, and Heb. 1 : 3-5). 

‘hus we are ready now for our final lessons : 

1. We must all enter this holy habitation of God-—eternity. 
2. We shall certainly Ee God the moment we pass the 
veil. 

8. The God we shall see first is Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God. 

4. The redeemed shall be glad—glad! “they shall see his 
face.” ‘ 

5. The wicked—aias! “they shall look on him whom they 
pierced.” 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 


In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, 
and the Word was God (vy. 1). He who is our Saviour is the 
only Saviour there is, or ever was, or ever can be. He has 
been the Saviour from the beginning. He was the hope of 
the first sinner. He has never failed to be the helper of any 
needy one who was willing to trust him. When we read of 
the Lord’s loving ministry to Noah, and Abraham, and 
Joseph, and Moses, and Daniel, and Paul, we can feel that 
He who helped them is ready to help us. There never lived 
a ehild of God whose privileges, or whose causes for restful 
rejoicing, were greater than are ours to-day—as we commit 
ourselves and all our interests to the Saviour who has been 
the Saviour from the beginning. 

All things were made by him (v.3). A quaint countryman, 
telling of his thorough knowledge of the people of his vicin- 
ity, said boastfully, “I know all these people as well as if I’d 
made’em.” Thatstatement of hiscovered a great deal of ground, 
whether it were true, or were only a suggestion of a truth. 
No man can understand a complicated piece of mechanism 
like the man whe.made it. And there was never eo compli- 
cated a piece of mechanism on earth as the average man or 
woman, At the best, every man or woman is a bundle of 
contradictions ; and the closest human friend is puzzled at 
times over some new phase of those contradictions in his 
friend. Only He who made that puzzle can know its parts in 
all their relations and in all their workings. What a comfort 
in the thought that our Friend of friends knows us as well as 
if he made us; knows us because he did make us—for “all 
things were made by him.” 

‘There came aman, sent from God. ... The same came for wit- 
ness, . ». that all might believe through him (vs. 6,7). God 
might have spokén directly from heaven in behaii of his Son, 
and have made all the world to know that that Son was 
divinely sent. But God chose to employ 2 human messenger 
to bear witness before his Son. This has been God’s way of 
working from the beginning. God’s messages to us come 
through human messengers, Let us beware lest we reject a 
message from God by the lips of our fellow-man. God’s mes- 
sages to others are sent by us. Let us beware lest we prove 
unfaithful messengers of God, or fail to witness for him 
according to his sending. 

He came unto his own, and they that were his own received him not 
(v.11). No trial is sedder, no disappointment is sorer, than the 
failure of those whom we have counted our own. To find shut 
against us the hearts which have been dearest to us, is the 
loss of losses in human experience. To that trial Jesus was 
subjected when he came into this world in the flesh. Nor 
let us think that it wes only when the Jews rejected him as 
the Messiah that he came unto his own, and his own received 
him not.. A similar treatment awaits him whenever he comes 
to one of his professed disciples, proffering of his all-sufficient 
grace, and is turned away from in distrust. To refuse to trust 
Jesus in any time of sorrow, of temptation, or of other special 
need, is to repeat the sin of the Jews without the excuse of 
the Jews. : 

As many as received him, to them gave he the right te become 
children of God, even to them that believe on his name (v. 12). 
All that Jesus asks of these who come to him—or those to 
whom he comes—in their need, is that they shall commit 
themselves to him unreservedly as their Saviour. If they 
will take him as their Saviour, he will take them as his own 
loved ones. Giving them of his own life, Jesus makes those 
who trust him to be sharers of his nature; and as sharers of 
his nature they are ccunted children of God, and if children 
then heirs—participators with the Son of God in all the bless- 
ings of the family of God forever. The sinner who trusts 
Jesus as his Saviour has a right to count himself one with 
the Son who was in the beginning with the Father; and 

: ‘ 





what should seriously disturb one who has that ground of 
confidence ? 

The Word became flesh, and dwelt among us (v.14). If it 
were not for the knowledge that our Saviour was here in the 
flesh, knowing by experience the weaknesses and the temp- 
tations of the flesh, we could never have that assurance, which 
is now ours, of his personal sympathy with us at the point of 
our greatest need, To be told that he was one with God in 
the beginning only emphasizes his remoteness from us, even 
while it assures us of his limitless power. But to be told that 
he who was with God from the beginning has been with us 
in these later days, to be touched with the feeling of our 
infirmities, is to gain a comforting sense of the full meaning 
of his name Immanuel—“ which is, being interpreted, God 
with us.” 

No mar hath seen God at any time; the only begotten Son, 
which is in the bosom of the Father, he hath declared him (v. 18). 
We cannot get beyond our experiences of thought and feeling 
and conception. We cannot even conceive of traits of char- 
acter which we have never seen illustrated in actual life. 
Our personal attainment is pretty sure to be far below our 
ideal, but our very ideal—the image in our thoughts of that 
which we would like to attain to—must be within the scope of 
that which is shown, or is suggested, in the conduct or in the 
character of some one whom we have known, or have known 
of, and so have looked up to with loving reverence. Hence 
it is that our highest aspirations and our noblest strivings de- 
pénd in large measure on the living ic 2als which are set before 
us. Our own character is both indicated and shaped by the 
objects of our affections. It is the same in the spiritual life 
asin the social life. We cannot even have a conception of 
God which goes beyond some disclosure to us of God. Hence 
the gain to us, hence the possibility of power over us, in the 
character of Jesus. By a study of that character we are 
enabled to know God, and to gain an aspiration after his like- 
ness. And even to know the character of Jesus, we must see 
his traits reproduced, or reflected, in the lives of his disciples. 
Thus it is that we are in a sense dependent on the portrayal 
of Christ in the character of Christ’s loved ones, for our 
practical knowledge of the character of God himself. And 
so, also, we ourselves are teaching lessons about Jesus and 
about the Father, in our own lives, as the followers of Jesus 
and as the children of God. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY THE REV. A. F. SUHAUFFLER. 


The Gospel of John is largely doctrinal. This particular 
lesson is almost entirely so. In teaching, let the truth be 
clearly grasped that the John who tells the story is John the 
apostle,—or the evangelist, as he is also called,—while the 
John spoken about is John the Baptist, who never was an 
apostle, but only the forerunner of the Messiah. Further- 
more, let this lesson be linked to the last lesson of the first 
quarter, called “Messiah’s Messenger.” John the Baptist, 
of whom our lesson speaks, who came for a witness, is that 
long-foretold messenger. The teachings of the lesson fall 
under three heads : 

I. The Character of Jesus before his Advent.—No other Gospel 
states this so distinctly as that of John. John begins where 
the book of Genesis begins, “in the beginning;” that is, before 
any act of creation had taken place. Genesis says, “In the 
beginning God ;” John says, “In the beginning...the Word.” 
These two statements do not contradict, they rather supple- 
ment, each other; for John goes on to say that the Word 
(Jesus) was not only with God, but was himself God. Here, 
then, lies the pith and marrow of the doctrine of the Trinity. 
If this was the only place in the Bible where Christ is 
affirmed to have been in a true sense God, we should hesitate, 
perhaps, to receive it. But there are other passages that cor- 
roborate and support this. For such passages, see Matthew 
1: 23; John 20: 28; Romans 9: 5; 1 Timothy 3:16; 
Hebrews 1:8. In these passages, the direct affirmation is 
made that Christ was God. In the following passages, though 
they do not directly affirm this truth, we find confirmations of 
it: John 5: 23; Philippians 2:6; Colossians 1:15; 2: 9. 
John further affirms, in verse 3, that, through Christ, God 
created all things. Of course, the doctrine of the Trinity 
cannot be argued ; it can only be stated as the sublimest‘truth 


that revelation has made known to us. We receive it on the 


strength of Christ’s authority, as well as on that of the inspired 
apostles. We affirm it, though we cannot explain it. Let 
the scholars clearly understand, therefore, that before he ever 
came into this world, Christ existed, and that ‘in nature he 
was equal with God the Father. 

This divine Being came into this world, and was willing for 
our sakes to be humiliated, and to take on himself the form of 
aman. This he did with a distinct purpose in view, and this 
purpose we find clearly given in our lesson. 

II. The Nature of Christ's Errand to this Earth—He came to 
give light and life. John says that he was the true light. 
The world was full of “lights,” but they were all false lights. 
The Jew thought that in Moses he had the true light. It 
was true that in Moses and the Prophets he had light, but 
only in so far as they spoke of Christ were they truly light. 
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They were the dawn of which he was the noonday. As the 
first streak of morning is not the true light, but only foretells 
the coming of the sun itself, so were Moses and the Prophets. 
On the other hand, Greek philosophy counted itself as the 
“true light.” Athens considered itself as the light of the 
world; and yet its highest wisdom found expression in 
the saying of Plato: “To discover God is hard; to make 
him known to the people is impossible.” Egypt had long 
thought that she had the “true light;” but what light could 
ever be found in the worship of crocodiles, bulls, or beetles ? 
Zoroaster thought he had discovered the “true light,” and he 
worshiped the sun. That was indeed nobler than beetle- 
worship, but yet was only another form of idolatry. Bel- 
Merodach was the “true light” of Babylon, and how light 
that worship was we can easily imagine. Rome thought that 
at least in the Pantheon “true light” shone; for was not that 
temple dedicated to “all the gods”? So to-day there are men 
who think they have discovered the “ true light” in “ Nature.” 
And Herbert Spencer thinks he has found the “ true light ” 
again in the “Unknowable,” while Edwin Arnold thinks 
that a good deal of the “true light” may be found in “the 
light of Asia.” In contradistinction to all these and to all 
other false “true lights,” John affirms that Jesus is the “true 
light.” 

Now try and show how he is the true light. He is light 
because he reveals to us the truth about God. Men had lost 
the truth about God, and Christ restores it to them. Again, 
he is light because he reveals to man the truth about himself. 
Men had lost the truth about themselves. They would not 
believe that they were in darkness. He shined, and by his 
very shining made clear to man the darkness in which he 
dwelt. Again, he is light because he reveals the future 
world to men in its glory and in its woe. 

But John says not only that Jesus is the true light, he 
says, “in him was life.” He brought life into this world. 
There is no real life without Christ. This is the gift of God, 
even “eternal life through Jesus Christ our Lord.” “ Dead in 
trespasses and sins” is God’s verdict about all men. This 
men may deny, but denial goes for nothing when it opposes 
the truth. Mere light is of no avail to dead men; they need 
life. And to men spiritually dead, mere spiritual light is use- 
less; they must be born again. To bring thig,life, Jesus 
comes. “He that hath the Son hath life; and he that hath 
not the Son of God hath not life.” 

If the teacher has time, he may also dwell on the blessing 
of “grace and truth” which Jesus also brought. Grace is 
undeserved faver, and truth is all that is opposed to false- - 
hood, Falsehood, acted, dug the béttomless pit, which was 
prepared for the Father of Lies and his adherents.: And 
falsehood bound mankind with the same chains, and consigned 
them to the same doom. Jesus came to bring again truth, so 
that by the truth men might be made free. Truth always 
liberates; falsehood always enslaves. 

Ill. The Errand of John the Baptist—It was a simple 
errand,—only to bear witness to Jesus. Yet it was a great 
errand. Angels would ask for no more dignified position and 
service. Like the first beam of day, he bare witness to the 
coming of the Sun of Righteousness; and when the Sun 
arose, he faded from view. To fade away was his joy, for he 
knew that his fading meant Jesus’ shining. “A voice” only 
he was, calling attention, not to himself, but to one greater 
than he. - What an example! Thus we too are to be “voices,” 
—mere “ yeices” calling attention to the risen Sun who. shall 
lighten and vivify ali men who turn to him. Here, then, lies 
the practical part of our lesson, which is so plain that he that 
readeth may run. Jesus is now in this world who will be 
to him a John the Baptist? 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Can the sublime truths of this portion of Scripture be made 
plain to little children? There will be various methods of 
teaching it, and as great variety in the matter selected to 
teach. Many will take the golden text as the main point, 
and recall or relate something of the birth and childhood of 
Christ. For the very youngest that is well, and it will be 
wise to attempt nothing more than you are sure your class 
can comprehend; but make it plain ‘who is meant by the 
Word, and why he is so called. 

We miust tell the children that, for seven months, we are 
to study the life of Jesus upon earth, as told by one who 
knew and loved him. Then we must tell something of the 
beloved disciple, and yet reserve much more which will be 
told from time to time. Ask for the title of the lesson .and 
the golden text. Find how many scholars know who is 
meant by the Word. See what ideas the phikiren have, 
what they understand by being “made flesh.” | What had the 
prophets so often foretold of one who was to come? )What’ 
did Malachi, the last Old Testament prophet, call him? 
How many years after Malachi did Jesus come? What was 
it that made the shepherds afraid in the night? ‘The first 
sign of his birth was a bright light, the shining of “the glory 
of the Lord,” heaven’s light on the plains of Bethlehem. 
What reason did the angel give the shepherds why they 
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should “fear not”? It~vas a message from God the Father 
about God the Son, when the angel said: “ Unto you is born 
this day in the vity of David a Saviour.” 

See what else the angel said of=him “which is Christ the 
Lord.” What then did the shepherds hear? That was the 
only time that a multitude of the heavenly host have ever 
been heard by earthly ears, the music of heaven sounding on 
earth. When the shepherds went to Bethlehem, what did 
they find? How many of you ever saw a little new baby? 
Could it speak? Did it know you? Was there ever any- 
thing alive so helpless? That was like the form of flesh in 
which this one came who was called Christ the Lord, the 
same one called the Word in our golden text. Where was 
he before he was made flesh? Could it be the little, helpless 
baby in the manger was Christ the Lord, unless he had lived 
before? John, who writes this book, tells us about this 
strange thing. His life did not begin that first Christmas 
night; it was then he took the form of a little child to live 
and grow up here, but he had been the Lord forever before 
that time. “In the beginning was the Word.” 

How is that like the first verse in the Bible? That was 
not the beginning of the Word, for in the beginning of all 
things, before there was any world or sun or star, the Word 
was. Itis very hard for us to understand how God never 
began tobe. Look at this gold ring; can you see any be- 
ginning or any end? Just so when we think of God; he had 
no beginning, for he is God everlasting and forever, the same 
God in all the ages gone, and all the ages to come. Three 


times in this first verse John tells us something which shows | 


that the Word is the same as God, and is God. Every child 
should commit to memory the first verses of John; have 
them often repeated, using them as a reading or responsive 
oxercise, . ‘ 

Put on the blackboard, as you use them, the various 
hames used relating to Jesus Christ. John calls him the 
Word because he came to earth to show the mind of God 
tous. God so loved the world that he gave his Son. God is 
love. Jesus’ life and death proved his love.- Through him, 
God speaks to us; in him, God shows himself to us. Jesus 
said, “He that hath seen me hath seen the Father.” He 
said, “I and the Father are one.’ That is what John says 
in our lesson,—“ the Word was with God, and the Word was 
God.” He was with God, and he was God when all 
things were made; for he was the Maker of all things. 
John says “all things were made by him;” and lest we 
should not understand that all things were created by him, 
and for him,’ John says again, “without him was not 
anything made that was made.” Have you read the story 
in Genesis? And God said, “Let us make man in our 
image.” 

There was noone then but God,—F ather, Son, and Holy Spirit, 
three in one; as, for instance, your body, your mind, and your 
spirit, make up one person. You think and speak; it is your 
voice, your thought, your mind, speaking with your mouth, but 
only one person. Man was made with a soul that will last for- 
ever, just as God is everlasting. Those souls were made to love 
and serve this loving God, for they are made like God. But 
sin came, men disobeyed, and after a long time this loving 
Word took on himself the likeness of man in a body of flesh 
like ours. Could any but God have made such a plan of 
love?—man made in the likeness of God, and then God 
making himself in the likeness of man to come and show us 
the Father, and how we might go to him and live forever 
with him. 

How he lived on earth, what he did and said, we 
are to study for a long time; forthe John who wrote this 
book was one whom Jesus loved, and who so loved Jesus that 
he wrote down more of the very words he said than any one 
else who knew him in his body on earth. John says “ we 
beheld his glory;” long years after Jesus had gone back to 
heaven, John wrote of the Word “which was from the be- 
ginning, which we have heard, which we have seen with our 
eyes, and our hands have handled.” 

John spent three years with him, walked, talked, ate with 
him, saw his tears, knew when he was hungry and tired, 
when he slept and waked, knew that he was a man and also 
the Lord, for whose coming John the Baptist prepared the 
way. He came to give life and light. He made all things, 
and gave the life to every living thing. There can be no life 
without God; he only .can give life and light to the soul. 
Jesus is called the light of life because he shows how to live 
and how to love him, just as a light shining on a dark path 
shows one where to walk. He wants to be a light to all, to 
be their guide and Saviour. Does he not love the world he 
made, and came te save? John knew all the sweetness of 
\oving him, and he says that all who receive him he will 
make the children of God. He, the beloved Son, will be our 
brother, and the Father says; “Ye shall be my sons and 
daughters.” 

Would you not have liked to join with that heavenly 
host in songs of gladness that such a Saviour had come? 
Did everybody rejoice with the shepherds? Jesus came 
to the world he made, and yet many of his own people 
did not know him, and would not receive him. Can you 
understand how they refused to believe in him’? Could a 
heathen child, who heard for the first time the story of Jesus, 


believe or understand how there cuuld be anybody in this 
Christian land who did not know and love such.a Saviour ? 
Do you? 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 


THE MYSTERY OF GODLINESS. 


THE SON 


IS IS NOT 
THE WorD OF Gop; THE FATHER; 
GOD MANIFEST IN FLESH ; THE HOLY SPIRIT; 
GoD ONLY BEGOTTEN. THE HOLY TRINITY. 





I BELIEVE IN GOD THE FATHER, IN GOD THE 
SON, IN GOD THE HOLY GHOST. 








JESUS IS 


THE WorRD: £Preach Him. 
Gop: Pray to Him. 
THE LIFE: Receive Him. 


THE LiegHT: Walkin Him. 
THE Saviour: Trust to Him. 


THIS IS THE TRUE GOD AND ETERNAL LIFE. 








A MAN, SENT FROM GOD, WHOSE 
NAME WAS ——. 














HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ Joy to the world! the Lord is come.” 
“ Hail to the Lord’s anointed.” 

“Light of the world, we hail thee.” 
“Bright was the guiding star that led.” 
“ Jesus a child his course begun.” 
“Thou art the Way,—to thee alone.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


Who was the author of the fourth Gospel? Give a brief 
sketch of his life. When, and where, was this Gospel written ? 
What was the object of the author? (John 20:31.) Name 
his other inspired writings. 

Where, in respect to time, and under what title, does he 
begin his life of Christ? (v.1.) What appropriateness can 
you find in the use of this title here, and here only, in the 
book? In what connection alone did John ever use it? (1 
John 1:1; 5:7; Rev. 19:13.) What three doctrines are 
announced in the first verse? Does, or does not, the second 
verse add anything in the line of doctrine? How did the 
Word first manifest himself in time? (v. 3.) What relation 
do all men sustain to him by virtue of this manifestation ? 
(v. 4.) Why was it impossible for man to enjoy the life of 
God without a further manifestation of himself? (v.5; Eph. 
4:18.) What does this section teach us concerning man’s 


What was God’s purpose in providing a witness to testify to 
the fuller light about to be revealed? (vs. 6-8.) Why was 
John’s witness necessary in addition to Christ’s own? (John 
5 : 31-33: 8: 13,14.) Did the light to which John witnessed 
differ from the light formerly in the world in essence, or only 
in measure? (vs. 9,10.) What provision had God made in 
past ages for the reception of Christ, and why was this later 
provision of a witness necessary? (v.11.) What privilege 
was ushered in with this new revelation? (v.12.) How did 
this life differ from that already granted to man? (v. 13.) 
What is the highest manifestation of gloryewhich the Father 
has ever given the world? (v. 14.) Give adefinition of “glory” 
as used in this verse. How was grace manifested in the gift 
of a Saviour? How was truth manifested in him? (Gen. 3: 
15; 12:3.) What does this section teach us concerning 
man’s privilege in Jesus Christ? How much of the third 
section of our lesson is the utterance of John the Baptist? 
What is his testimony concerning his relation to Christ in 
respect to time? Into what new relation was the whole 
world brought by the gift of a Saviour? (v.16.) Is this the 
full meaning of this verse, or does the “we” refer particularly 
to believers? What contrast in dispensation came by Jesus 
Christ? (v.17.) Is law given to those whose wills are in 
harmony with, or opposed to, that of the lawgiver? When 
does law become superfluous? (Heb. 8:10.) How is all our 
knowledge of God obtained? (v. 18.) What does this section 
teach us of the condition of him who has no acquaimtance 
with the Son of God? 


BY EUGENE TAPPAN, 
Questions should be short, attractive; easy, if studied, but 
requiring some study ; not leading in form, and not accom- 
panied with note, text, reference, or comment. The 


questions usually used at Sunday-school recijations are 





prospect of enjoyment in God without a belief in Jesus Christ ?. 





largely answered by notes in close connection with the-ques- 
tions, or by specific references to texts in or out of the lesson 
of the day. It is commonly pretty easy to discover the 
author’s answers to his questions. Not these, but the original 
answers of the scholars, are what is wanted. I subjoin a series 
of questions on the lesson for April 4, which I have prepared 
for my own class of young ladies. 

1. Repeat: the first verse of John. 2. Why does “Word” 
begin with a capital letter? 3. What other book commences 
with the words, “In the beginning”? 4. In what other 
verse is the title “the Word” used? 5. How do you know 
John is speaking here of Jesus? 6. Is Jesus Christ named 
in this lesson? 7. What sentence shows the eternity of 
Christ? 8. What sentence shows the power of Christ? 9. 
What sentence shows the goodness of Christ? 10. What 
sentence shows the glory of Christ? 11. What sentence 
shows the divinity of Christ? 12. What sentence shows the 
humanity of Christ? 13. What is meant by “light,” and what 
by “darkness”? 14. Explain the paradox that Jesus lighted 
the world, and yet the world continued dark. 15. For what 
purposes is it said that John the Baptist came? 16. In what 
words did John the Baptist introduce Christ? 17. What is 
said of the true light? 18. Point out the pathetic element in 
the verse declaring that the world knew him not. 19. For 
what reasons should the Jews have received Jesus? 20. How 
is a Christian a son of God? 21. As we must believe on the 
name of Christ, will you tell what that name is? 22. What 
does John say that he beheld in Jesus? 23. What was given 
by Moses, and what came by Jesus Christ? 24. How was 
Jesus able to teach us of the Father? 25. In what ways did 
Jesus teach us of the Father? 26. What things have you 
learned, by this study, concerning our Saviour? 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


“In THE BeGiInnrinc Was THE Worp.’—Like the doc- 
trine of the Messiah, the doctrine of the Word had been 
deduced from the Old Testament by the Jews before the com- 
ing of Christ. In the Targums, or Aramaic translations, the 
word Memra (Logos, or Word) occurs in contexts where we 
must ascribe to it Divine personality. In fact, the word is 
used as a variant for the Divine name. The Targums regard 
“ Jehovah” as God inaccessible, while the Word is God 
shadowing himself forth,—God in revelation. 

Philo also has a doctrine of a Logos whose nature ap- 
proaches the Divine; but Philo’s doctrine has fewer points of 
contact with that of the New Testament than has the Tar- 
gumic use. 

It is worth noting that the word “ Logos,” according to Greek 
usage, means either the internal word, the Thought, or the 
external word, the Word, as we understand it. Readers of 
the German will remember the famous scene in Goethe, where 
Faust attempts to translate this passage from John. Faust’s 
difficulty over the ambiguity, however, would have been easily 
overcome by a reference to the Targums; for the Targumic 
use of Memra absolutely fixes the meaning of Logos as Word. 

It is also worth noting that the doctrine of the creative 
Word is shadowed forth in many of the ethnic religions. 
Strangely enough, Maspero found the god Word and the god 
Flesh in close relationship to each other on a small Egyptian 
stele. The connection is, of course, accidental; and yet one 
can hardly help remembering the phrase in the lesson: “The 
Word became flesh.” 

“THERE CAME A MAN, SENT FROM Gop.”—According to 
Jewish tradition, Elijah was to appear in Israel three days 
before the appearance of the Messiah. The traditional belief as 
to what Elijah was to proclaim on this occasion is interesting 
from its correspondence with the song of the angels on the 
birth of Christ. Elijah was to stand on a lofty mountain and 
lament the desolation of Israel. Then he was to make procla- 
mation: “Peace cometh to this world; peace cometh to this 
world.” On the second day the message was to be: “Good 
cometh to the world; good cometh to the world.” On the 
third day the proclamation was to be: “Salvation cometh 
to-this world; salvation cometh to this world—saying unto 
Zion, thy King cometh.” It is worth noting that the word 
for “salvation” is a Hebrew form having a close relationship 
to the name Jesus (Saviour). 

“THe Worp... Dwsit Amone Us.” — Better, Taber- 
nacled among us. The allusion is to the tabernacle and the 
Shekhinah. In the wilderness wanderings, the tabernacle, 
with the cloud resting upon it, was the place of God’s visible 
dwelling among men. The Jews carried the conception still 
farther. They used the word “Shekhinah,” which is radically 
connected with the word for tabernacle, as a term indicating 
the visible manifestation of God. Thus, the pillar of fire and 
cloud which guided the Israelites was the Shekhinah, the 
glorious Presence of God. After the Jews were carried into 
captivity, the Shekhinah, or glory of the Lord, was seen, 
prophetically, to leave the desecrated temple; and, according 
to tradition, one of the points wherein the second temple was 
deficient to the first was the lack of the Shekhinah. The 
meaning of John’s reference, therefore, is plain. He points 
to Jesus as the true tabernacle, the true Shekhinah, the true 
Presence of God among men. That too is the meaning of 
the name Immanuel, God with us, 
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University. Illustrated from original designs by True M. Williams. 
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Skiiful om ARS book for fairs and bazars. By Elinor Gay. Royal 8vo, 
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James Arnold. 
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Jesus and the Little Ones. By the Rev. Edward Payson Hammond, M.A. 
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The Last of the Macallisters: A novel. By Mrs. Amelia E. Barr. (Har- 
per’s Handy Series. No. 58.) 16mo, pp. 173. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, Price, 25 cents. ; 

George Eliot's Two Marriages. An essay b 

Fourth edition revised. 12mo, pp. 34. 

Buchanan & Co. Price, 20 cents. 


Mauleverer's Millions: A Yorkshire romance. By T. Wemyss Reid. 
rper’s Handy Series. No. 56.) 16mo, pp. 257. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers. Price, 25 cents. 


What Does History Teach? Two Edinburgh lectures. By John Stuart 
Blackie. (Harper’s Handy Series. No. 57.) 16mo, pp. 119. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. Price, 25 cents. 


A Talk on aSunday Train, By the Rev. R. 8, McAllister, Pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church, Centreville, Mississippi. 12mo, pp. 64. Rich- 
mond, Virginia : Whittet and Shepperson. 


Cavalry Life; or, Sketches and stories in barracks and out. By J. 8. 
Winter, (Harper's Handy Series. No. a 16mo, pp. ili, 249. New 
York : Harper and Brothers. Price, 25 cen 


Movements of Religions Zhoueht in Britain During the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. 4 John Tulloch, D.D., LL.D.,Senior Principal in the Univer- 
sity of St. Andrews. (Harper's Handy Series, No. 60.) New York: 
Harper and Brothers. Price, 25 cents. 


Evolution and Religion. From the standpoint of one who believes in both. 
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not J. Savage, Church of the Un ton. 0, 

pp. 52. Philadelphia : George H. Buchanan & Co. ‘Brice, 25 cents. P 
Original Comic Operas. Written by W. 8. Gilbert. Containing The Sor- 
cerer, H. M, e Pinafore, Pirates of Penzance, Iolanthe, Patience 
Pringess Ida, ‘The Mikado, and Trial by Jury. (ar *3 Fran n 
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Gates Ajar! A collection of hymns and tunes for use in Sunday-schools, 
on prayer-meetings, etc. By J. H. Kurzenknabe. . 16mo, 


urg, Pennsylvania : J. H. Kurzenknabe and Sons. 





CHRISTIANITY AND MODERN THOUGHT* 


It has sometimes been found by Arctic explorers that, 
after traveling for hundreds of miles northward, they 
were actually, at their journey’s end, farther south than 
. when they started. The explanation of the seeming 
contradiction is simple. The explorers had been push- 
ing northward as ast as they could; but the vast field of 
ice on which they were traveling had been traveling 
southward even faster than they had been traveling north- 
ward. And so, push forward to the bleak North as stur- 
dily as they could, they found themselves every day 
carried nearer to the warm and life-giving South. 

We are reminded of this fact in polar exploration by 
the Count d’Alviella’s recent book on The Evolution of 
Religious Thought. Count d’Alviella, as a historian of 
rationalism in Europe, is a worthy successor of Lecky. 
He has a kindly word for Orthodoxy when it is trans- 
formed into Unitarianism; for Unitarianism as it ad- 
vances into “free religion ;” for “free religion” as it 
passes on to negation. Indeed, the march of religious 
thought which is chronicled by Count d’Alviella is a 
steady march toward agnosticism. But, unlike the Arc- 
tic explorers, Count d’Alviella has forgotten to take his 
bearings at the end of the march; and he therefore fails 
tosee that the vast floe on which he is traveling has been 
moving steadily in a contrary direction from himself, 
carrying with it the “progressive” thinkers and their 
“ progress.” How this happens, will be shown later in 
this notice. 

Count d’Alviella studies the contemporary evolution 
of religious thought as it is shown in three centres,—Eng- 
land, America, and India. In England he traces the 


growth of heterodoxy from the time of the Reformation, 
giving special attention to the development of English 
America. and Inti. Bi 
tive ‘Theo 1 Pad 
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Unitarianism, of non-Christian rationalism, and of Posi- 
tivism and Secularism. In America, the author gives a 
very brief sketch of the genesis of American Unitarian- 
ism, and discusses more fully the transcendental move- 
ment under Emerson, the development of “ free religious ” 
societies, and their relation to “advanced” Christian and 
Jewish bodies. A special chapter is assigned to Mr. 
Fiske’s religion of evolution. In India, the history of 
theological movement, as recorded in this work, is prac- 
tically the history of the Brahmo Somaj. As a result of 
this comparison of the progress of religious thought in 
the English-speaking and in the Anglo-Indian world, 
Count d’Alviella finds that the march has been from 
positive Christianity to “free Christianity,” and from 
“free Christianity” to “free religion.” The Christian 
revelation, he thinks, has been disproved, the Jewish 
and Christian Scriptures exploded, and all that has been 
left as the basis of religion is this: (1) That there does 
exist a Supreme Reality which transcends definition ; 
(2) that we have a constant sense of dependence upon 
this Reality; (8) that this Reality manifests its power in 
fixed laws; (4) that there is a connecting link of some 
kind between this Reality and the tendency which 
prompts us to do our duty. 


This, according to Count d’Alviella, is the march 
of modern thought. The cause of Count d’Alviella’s 
error is that his induction has not been broad enough, 
and that, with all his anxiety to be impartial, his 
facts are not always facts. This author’s story of theo- 
logical movement in England makes that movement 
one triumphal march of Broad-churchism, Onitarian- 
ism, and Agnosticism. But what has impartial his- 
tory to say in regard to this? Just about a century 
and a half ago the philosophical Montesquieu visited 
England. On his return to France, he reported the ut- 
most corruption in high society in England, and the 


almost complete extinction of living Christianity. ‘‘Re- 
ligion,” he wrote, “is dead in England. If any one 
speaks of religion, everybody laughs outright.” Here 


is a nation which impressed itself upon an observant and 
impartial observer a hundred and fifty years ago as 
wholly given over to unbelief. Glance at the England 
of to-day, and see where the progress has been. To-day 
every stratum of English society is permeated with reli- 
gious thought. The state church and the dissenting 
churches are vying with each other in aggressive Chris- 
tian work at home and abroad. The great British mis- 
sionary societies are at work in almost every quarter of 
the globe. A single dissenting preacher, Charles Spur- 
geon, commands every week a wider circle of readers 
than has been commanded by all the deistical writers of 
the eighteenth century from that time to this. On which 
side is the progress here? 

Nor is it true that the progress of religious thought in 
the Church of England is a progress toward latitudina- 
rianism. It is true that the broad-church party in the 
Establishment, under the leadership of men of recog- 
nized ability, achieved a prominent position in the church 
within the present century. It is also true that there 
are ministers in the English Establishment who believe 
no more than Stopford A: Brooke, but who lack the hon- 
esty and independence to step down and out as he did. 
But the dominant party in the English Church to-day is 
not the party of unbelief. Whatever may be thought of 
the theories which were broached fifty years ago by the 
Tractarians, there can be no doubt that one of the sec- 
ondary results of the agitation begun then has been to 
fill the pulpits of the Church of England with men who 
are in thorough sympathy with the Christian ideal, and 
who are thoroughly in earnest in Christian work. The 
gains to practical Christianity in the Church of England 
in the last fifty years have been enormous. We do not 
think that it would have been possible fifty years ago for 
either Mr. Spurgeon or Mr. Moody to have uttered the 
warm commendations of the Christian work of the Eng- 
lish Church then, which both have uttered of its work 
now, within the last few years. Who would have talked 
of missions in the Oxford and Cambridge of Montes- 
quieu’s time? Yesterday Mr. Moody stood on a plat- 
form at Cambridge, and the students pressed forward to 
pledge themselves to Christ’s work wherever Christ’s 
providence called them to go. Here too the successes of 
unbelief in a hundred and fifty years’ fight are not 
appalling to the Christian believer. 

Look now to America. In the period immediately 
following the Revolution, French encyclopedism, with 
its materialism and infidelity, was dominant among the 
educated classes of America. Read the account of Yale 
College as Timothy Dwight found it, and contrast it 
with the Yale College of to-day. Early in this century 
an American ambassador, negotiating a treaty with a 
Muslim sovereign, could describe the United States as a 
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non-Christian power. Where is the ambassador who 
would dare so to describe the nation to-day? It would 
be futile to deny the rapid progress made by Unitarian- 
ism in New England in the early part of this century. 
But that rapid advance was long since stayed, and to-day 
the Unitarian denomination is, so far as numerical mul- 
tiplication is concerned, one of the most quiescent of 
societies. The most remarkable feature in the present 
religious life of America is the vigorous aggressive life 
which is displayed by all Christian denominations, their 
gradual tendency to greater unity of thought in respect 
to theological belief, and their increasing willingness to 
work side by side without respect to ecclesiastical lines. 
The march of progress in America is steadily and posi- 
tively Christian; every year the proportion of college 
students who are members of Christian churches rises 
higher; every year marks new triumphs for positive 
Christianity over prevalent forms of disbelief. - 

In India, the prospect is even more clear. In a land 
where formerly there were no native Christians, these 
are now numbered by the hundred thousand. The one 
other aggressive form of religion in India is that asso- 
ciated with the name of the Brahmo Somaj. But this 
remarkable movement is really an approximation to 
Christianity, and, in fact, might almost be called a form 
of Unitarian Christianity. Itis monotheistic in theology, 
rejects idols, receives Jesus as a prophet, teaches a high 
morality, and attempts to include in itself all that is good 
in other faiths. When this vigorous sapling shoots forth 
from the corrupt mass of decayed Brahmanism, it ought 
surely to be received as an evidence of the impress which 
Christianity has made upon the native mind, and not as 
an evidence of a supposed universal tendency toward 
latitudinarianism. 

But the most significant indication of the progress of 
a positive Christianity is the change which has come 
over unbelief itself. Even unbelief has been carried on 
by the current, in spite of itself. There is very little, 
nowadays, of the coarse infidelity of the last century. 
Few thinkers nowadays care to deny the existence of a 
great inscrutable Power, in whom the universe lives, and 
moves, and has its being. Jesus is looked up to with 
respect as a great reformer,—with admiration, and with 
love; and many “ free-thinkers” go as far as to claim 
him for one of themselves. Even in their religious forms 
the non-Christian bodies borrow directly from Christian 
sources. We enter Mr. Voysey’s chapel, and find him 
reading a service which is simply that of the English 
Church with the Christianity left out. We listen to Dr. 
Congreve pronouncing the Positivist benediction, and 
recognize in it an echo of the apostolic: ‘“‘ The Faith of 
Humanity, the Hope of Humanity, the Love of Human- 
ity, bring you comfort and teach you sympathy, give you 
peace in yourselves and peace with others, now and for- 
ever. Amen.” In its continued conflict with Christianity, . 
unbelief itself has been carried upward by the irresistible 
progress of the cause which it runs along with in order 
to assail. 

In many respects, Count d’Alviella’s book deserves 
praise, It is founded upon an industrious collation of 
facts, and it aims to be impartial and independent. But 
the author has studied an eddy until he mistakes it for 
acurrent. There is no such universal drift toward un-- 
belief as he imagines. Never was Christianity more 
active than to-day; never were its successes greater. If 
these are signs of the progress of unbelief, then indeed 
the signs of the times are hard to read. 





* 


Mr. Froude’s new book, Oceana ; or, England and her 
Colonies, belongs to the class of literature represented by 
Dilke’s Greater Britain and Seeley’s Expansion of Eng- 
land. In plan and execution it stands midway between 
the two. Mr. Froude’s theme is the relation of England 
to her colonies; he is weightier than Dilke, but more 
popular than Seeley, from whom he also differs in that 
he speaks of the present rather than the past, and 
devotes the greater part of his book to records of personal 
travel, chiefly in and about Australia. Mr. Froude’s 
principal argument is that the federal idea must be 
cherished in the colonies, and that a consistent policy 
must be adopted by the home government,—a policy at 
once firm in its devotion to national unity, and peaceable 
in its relation to other nations and to rival interests. 
Here and there a deep admiration for the methods and 
successes of the United States is expressed. Mr, Froude 
shows that earnest desire to learn the American meth- 
ods, and to apply them, which has characterized so much 
recent English speaking and writing, from Mr, Arnold's to 
Professor Dicey’s. The literary style is not in all respects 
equal to the author’s weightier works. “Collectors” 
—that amiable class which is more interested in book 
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externals than in literature—may be glad to learn that 
four of the full-page illustrations are from Mr. Froude’s 


own pencil. (12mo, cloth, pp. xi, 396. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $2.50.) 


Most girl-readers will open a book by Emily Sarah 
Holt with a feeling of pleasant anticipation, and A Tun- 
gled Web is quite as good as Mistress Margery or Sister 
Rose, which is giving it no slight praise. The time 
chosen for the background of the story is the period 
immediately fcllowing the Wars of the Roses; the 
scenes are laid in England, Scotland, and Holland, 
chiefly ; the hero is the impostor known to school-boys 
as Perkin Warbeck, and the heroines are Katie Gordon 
and Claude Pekavet. With a tender religious interest, 
not a little humor, and fidelity in the historical setting, 
this book will prove a valuable addition to many a 
library for the young. (12mo, illustrated, pp. 359. New 
York: Robert Carter and Brothers. Price, $1.50.) 


A story of English family life, Salome ; or, Let Patience 
have her Perfect Work, by Mrs. Emma Marshall, has a 
good deal of truth to nature, The father dying suddenly, 
his widow and children are precipitated from affluence 
to what, by contrast, seems penury, and a selfish elder 
brother adds to their difficulties by his lack of principle. 
Salome, the daughter of the household, is so brave and 
patient that she becomes the good genius of the family, 
and sets a good example to all girlish readers. (16mo, 
illustrated, pp. 245. New York: Thomas Nelson and 
Sons.) 


Miss Alcott has achieved a success not granted to 
many writers of stories for children, and she commands 
a constituency of those who are nothing if not loyal. 
The first volume of Lulu’s Library, containing twelve 
pleasant short stories, actually told, in the first place, to 
Miss Alcott’s niece in the hour before bedtime, will meet 
with a hearty welcome. -(16mo, illustrated, pp. 269. Bos- 
ton: Roberts Brothers. Price, $1.00.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


A pocket map, in two colors, of Palestine in the time 
Christ, has been prepared, for the current series of lessons, 
by Mr. George May Powell, of Philadelphia. The map 
itself is about six by eight inches in size, atié there are 
three small side-maps, showing Mount Zion, the Envi- 
rons of Jerusalem, and the Roman Empire. The price 
is five cents for a single copy, or twenty-five cents for 


ten copies. Mr. Powell’s address is Post-office Box 700, 
Philadelphia. 


It is pleasant to note that the publication of transla- 
tions of the Ante-Nicene Fathers by the Christian Lit- 
erature Society of Buffalo, New York, has been so well 
supported that the same publishers propose to continue 
the series in A Select Library of the Nicene and Post- 
Nicene Fathers, under the editorship of Professor Philip 
Schaff. The series will be concluded in about twenty- 
five royal octavo volumes of six or seven hundred pages 
each, and it will include the most important works in 
Christian literature from 825 A.D. to the end of the 
ninth century. As in the former series, the works 
selected will be given in full, with introductions and 
explanatory foot-notes. The series will be sold by sub- 
scription only; and the price of each volume will be 
$3.00. It is possible that the Summa Theologica of 
Thomas Aquinas may be included in the series as the 


standard authority for the ante-Tridentine theology of 
the Roman Catholic Church. 


From the hard-working and enterprising American 
vice-president of the Egypt Exploration Fund comes 
the following characteristic letter, which starts from our 
suggestion that Mr. LePage Renouf or M. E. Naville 
should be entrusted with the editing of hieroglyphics 
for the Fund. Mr. Winslow writes : 


EDITOR OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMEs. 

Noting your critical review of Tanis I., and cordial com- 
mendation of our work in your issue of March 6, I beg to say 
that our editor of the demotic text, to be published, is Revil- 
lout, and of the hieroglyphic is Naville; both of whose names, 
it can justly be said, represent a ne plus ultra, in the Egypto- 
logical world, of accurate and careful translation of texts. These 
‘with Petrie and his assistants, with the scholars in advanced 
Egyptological research, Poole and Miss Edwards, and with 
Newton and his assistants in charge of the classical inscriptions, 
—not to mention more names,—furnish.a combination in liter- 
ary and practical Egypto-archeology that can leave nothing to 
be desired—except funds / 

As you say, “much more important results remain to be 
achieved” at Zoan; for it was the seat of the Pharaoh of 
Joseph, the scene of the miracles of -Moses, where lie the records 
of the lost history of the Hyksos kings,—a period of five hun- 








dred years,—and it owed much of its splendor to Rameses II., the 
king who forced the Israelites to labor on the public works. The 
successive memoirs on Zoan, the book of Naville on his investi- 
gations “in the land of Goshen,” and the book: Naucratis 
(about forty plates and plans), describing the site of the scene of 
Ebers’s Egyptian Princess, will be most valuable and _inter- 
esting. All donors of $5.00 and upwards receive the memoir of 
the season. As the officers and committee give their services, 
these elaborate reports of the work in progress can be furnished 
at this nominal subscription. 

As Sir J. W. Dawson, president of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science, says of the Fund, “Its funds ap- 
pear to have been mosi judiciously employed, and the results 
obtained have been most valuable, not only in illustrating 


“Egyptian history, but also the relation of Egypt to the Old Tes- 


tament.”’ Our first scholars and educators are on the list of sub- 
scribers. There is no endowment, and we most earnestly call 
on an intelligent public for aid. Donations are promptly ac- 
knowledged by me, and by Miss Edwards from England. The 
annual report, sent to all contributors, gives the list of donors 
and the balance-sheet. Circulars and other information are 
gladly furnished. Let the response from our Sunday-school 
teachers and students of the Bible be general. 
WILLIAM C, WINSLOW, 


Vice-president Egypt Exploration Fund. 
429 Beacon Street, Boston. 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


————__—_- 

CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1886. 
California, state, at San Jose..........ssessssescssesssseecceees May 11-13 
Illinois, state, at Bloomington..........scscscssess sesseeees May 11-13 
Kansas, state, at Junction City...........0s0ss0essceeesecseees May 11-13 
Georgia, sthte) M6 MAOORs. cacis «esse ciceccoevees ccocedenscsssie May 19-21 
Tore, state, Ot OekmloOne .chsicoesscascversqeccseee cote sibbe enncsedee June— 
ws ND, GR! ROT 6 SLB vi ge sdivhe va sacc so soreqes coseucsewconnonbll June 1-3 
Wyoming, territorial, at Cheyenne................ss00csseesees June 1-3 
Dakota, territorial, at Pierre..............ss0+csessceee soosseees June 8-10 
New York, state, at Buffalo..............s00ccccccsses seccceese June 8-10 
Indiana, state, at New Albany...........cc0ccsssssss sescesees June 22-24 
East Texas, district, at Sulphur Springs......,.......006 June 25-27 
Minnesota, state, at Mankato............cccceseeeees June 29 to July 1 
Indian Territory, International [tribal], at Muscogee,July 14, 15 
Kentucky, state, at Frankfort............ccsccssseseeerees August 17-19 
Pennsylvania, state, at LewistowN.........ces.00e e008 October 19-21 





PRIMARY TEACHERS’ UNIONS. 
Albany, N. Y., 20 N. Pearl St. Wednesdays, 4 P. M. 
Baltimore, Md., Y.M. C. A. Bible-class room. 

‘ Thursdays, 4.30 P. 
Boston, Mass., Pilgrim Hall, Congregational House. 
Saturdays, 3 P. 





Brantford, Ont., Congregational Church. 
First Saturday in each month, 3 P. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Dutch Ch., JoralemonSt., Saturdays, 2.30 P. 


Chicago, Ill., 148 Madison St...........06scseceees Saturdays, 3 P. 
Cincinnati, O., Sixth and Elm Sts............... Saturdays, 4 P. 
Des Moines, Iowa, Y. M. C. A. Rooms......... Saturdays, 4 P. 
Detroit, Mich., Y. M. C. A. Rooms.............. Saturdays, 4 P. 


M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

Elmira, N. Y., Railway Y. M. C. A. Parlors. 

Last Thursday in each month, 4 P. M. 

Lowell, Mass. Saturdays preceding 1stand 3d Sundays, 4 P. M. 
Manchester, N. H., Parlors of churches represented. 

Every other Friday, 4 P. M. 

Newark, N. J., First Presbyterian Church.....Mondays, 3 P. M. 

Newburyport, Mass., W. C. A. Rooms. 

Third Wednesday in each month, 3 P. M. 

New Haven, Conn., 695 Chapel St....... Wednesdays, 2.30 P. M. 

New York City, Parlor Broadway Tabernacle,Saturdays, 2 P. M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 


Olean, N. Y., Baptist Church...................000 Tuesdays, 3 P. 
Ottumwa, Iowa, 227 E. 4th St..............eceeseeees Fridays, 3 P. 
Paterson, N. J., Market St. Methodist Church..Tuesdays, 4 P. 


Philadelphia, Pa., 1122 Chestnut St. International 


lesson taught. Visitors welcomed.....Wednesdays, 3.30 P. M. 
Sabetha, Kan., M. E. Church, Main S8t.....Saturdays, 3.30 P. M. 
Springfield, Mass., Y. M. C. A. Rooms......... Saturdays, 3 P. M. 
Washington, D. C., Congregational Church, 10th and 

GRAIG BES WY sac schcduiccdacescassddbdedaisbetisics Fridays, 4.05 P. M. 
Worcester, Mass., parlors of Plymouth Congregational 

SOME PNIUNES <n sdsliins spcaveaew tekWlngas to 4h: onkipeben Accieanihe Fridays, 3 P. M. 





WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


—In the programme prepared for the ninth district of 
the Sunday-school association of Dakota, large space was 
given to the discussion of methods. Thus “The teachers’- 
meeting ” was a principal topic of discussion, the questions 
of the benefits to be derived from it, its work, and how 
to conduct it, being assigned to different speakers** The 
discussion of the best methods of conducting a Bible- 
class was also among the topics, and also a discussion 
on the use of lesson helps. 


—Mr. B. F. Jacobs is now in the South engaged in the 
special series of conventions announced for the Southern 
states. The first report of work done comes from the 
pen of the Georgia state secretary, Mr. J. C. Courtney, 
who writes: “We have just had a visit from our brother 
B. F, Jacobs and Brother E, O, Excell, They held a 


t ‘ : . “- 





two days’ meeting here, and refreshed us very much 
indeed. It was not as largely attended from the entire 
state as we had hoped, but still we had a good attendance 
from the counties near Atlanta. It was so near our 
state convention meeting that the friends living at a dis- 
tance could not attend both meetings.” 


COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 


—It is announced that the Georgia State Sunday- 
school Association will hold its next state convention 
May 19-21. The place of meeting is Macon, 


—A suitable programme has been prepared for the Cum- 
berland Valley Sunday-school Assembly meeting at Wil- 
liams Grove, July 21-14. It includes a full course of nor- 
mal institute work, primary work, teachers’ conference, 
superintendents’ conference; meeting of the Fourth 
District Sunday-school Association, with conference of 
district workers, led by E. Payson Porter, state secretary ; 
reunion of Chautauqua circles and Home circles ; Young 
Men’s Christian Association platform meeting; Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, with meetings of the 
fourteenth annual convention of the Cumberland County 
Sunday-school Association. Able speakers, prominent 
instructors and teachers, will be engaged for the Assem- 
bly. An illustrated paper giving the programme in full, 
with illustrations of Williams Grove, will be issued 
about April 1. Copies can be had on application to 
Clarence J. Reddig, Shippensburg, Pennsylvania, presi- 
dent of the Fourth District. ~- 


SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS. 

—Out of fourteen persons received into full member- 
ship in the Washburn Street Presbyterian Church of 
Scranton, Pennsylvania, on profession of faith, on Sun- 
day, March 7, eleven came from the Sunday-school. 
That does not seem as if the Sunday-schools were empty- 
ing the churches. 

—To the Sunday-school of the Reformed Dutch Church 
in Harlem, the superintendent of a Sunday-school in 
Herkimer County, New York, organized by the “‘ Quaker 
missionary” of the American Sunday-school Union, 
whose heart the missionary won by working with him 
to save his hay from an impending thunder-shower, 


writes, acknowledging a Christmas tree, laden with rich * 


fruits, through the generosity of the Harlem school,—a 
style of observing Christmas before unknown in a remote 
community, where, before the school was organized, reli- 
gion had been in a very low state, and which awakened 
the enthusiasm and gratitude of children, parents, and 
friends. They propose to make due returns in summer. 
The school deeply interests all, and is very prosperous. 


—It certainly is pleasing to hear of Sunday-schools 
with a high average attendance, when so many schools 
have to report discouraging results in this respect. Edgar 
Chapel, of Nashville, Tennesse, is not to be included in 
the latter class, judging from this extract from a letter 
from Mr. J. H. Wilkes, an enthusiastic Sunday-school 
worker: “I enclose you report of Edgar Chapel, a mis- 
sion school of the First Presbyterian Church, located 
among, and attended by, cotton-factory operatives and 
other laborers. Can you find anywhere another John 
Swint [the mission’s secretary], who was never absent a 
Sunday for 127 months, and is not now over eighteen or 
twenty years old? And ought not Miss Mattie Pfeiffer 
to be voted a teacher worthy of emulation, having been 
present for fifteen months every Sunday?” This school 
has for ten years followed cut one system, having for its 
object the improvement of the percentage of attendance. 
According to this report, regular quarterly statements of 
the progress made by each class are made, and “this 
stimulates class pride.” Picture Scripture cards, giving 
the number of months of perfect attendance, are given 
to each scholar, and “this stimulates individual attend- 
ance.” The school has 404 members, with an average 
attendance of 88.1 per cent.; the teachers’ average being 
91.6 per cent., and that of the scholars being eighty-eight 
per cent. Fifteen teachers and one hundred scholars 
were not absent one Sunday during the quarter. Two 
scholars, Lily Moxley and Henry Trebing, deserve 
special mention for attending, without absence, for eight 
and a haif and nine years respectively. Some twenty- 
six schelars have attended the school every Sunday 
consecutively for one year; seventeen attended, with- 
out absence, for two years ; thirteen for three years; nine 
for four years; seven for five years; five for six years, 
and three were present every Sunday for even longer 
periods. The whole school’s average attendance for the 
past ten years, ending with the year 1885, was more 
than seventy-seven per cent. With such a showing as 
this Mr. Wilkes will doubtless be pardoned for conclud- 


ing his letter with the question ; “ Isn’t it a model school, 
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any way, for punctual attendance?” Mr. | 
J.B. O’Bryan is the superintendent of this 
Sarees school. 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMEN 3 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regulor edition this week for subscribers is 77,000 
copies, Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time, The advertising rate 
ts 60 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent. on an 
advertisement running a year. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. Marked bene- 
fit in indigestion. Dr. A. L. Hall, Fair 
Hayen, N. Y., says: “Have prescribed it 
with marked benefit in indigestion and uri- 
pa troubles.” « 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


witn tE Emulsion of Pure Cod Liver 0 ou, 

ed pam Inites, excellent for delicate, 

1 c r. Charles ©. Garrett, Calvert; 

Texas, says: “I have used your Emulsion for over a 

year, an have derived much benefit from it Mm the 

marasmus of children, being tolerated A the stomach 
when all other medicaments were rejected 














A aan pe “CODY of we Pocket Les- 


by Rev. and Mrs. 
W. . tee BA for examination 
ny pastor, superintendent or 

d address. 


teacher who’ ‘sill Teeha name and 
Six Cents only for the remain- 
i three quarterly numbers 
AS the year, “ Teachers’ Edition.” 
“Scholars’ Edition,” 15 cents for three quarters. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, 10 and 12 DEY Street, New York. 


NOTES ON THE GOSPEL OF JOHN, 


Extugiog se eg 45 spiritual truths of the Sunda f-echeol 
lessons 0! balance of the year, by W. G. Carr. 


Price, x cents ee pe id. 
D. Ni ER PUBLISHING Co., 
Albany, New York. 


N SUNDA Y-SCHOOLworker shouldbe vith 








out our new 44-PAGE Catalogue of Book 

Carols, Services, and supplies of all kinds. the 

most complete ever issu giving retailand net 
prices. Goodenough & Woglom, }22 Nassau St., N.Y. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers of 


Day & $. S. Books and Church Music. 


PRICES LOW. 
Address, 111 & 113 Williams Street, New York. 


8.8. CARDS. fer". cays, cuanly 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 


ad Sinan te vr Lee eng ture of aod 
sons for in plain ype ges. Fits vest pocke 
Bound incloth. A Pub. Co Co. Morgan Park, Il, 


Pree GAZETTE, a sample mailed scm, 
ress G. A. GASKELL & CO., N, Y. City. 


16 BIBLES, GERMAN OR ENGLISH, $5 
L. MOORK, 158. 8th Street, Bhiladerphia, Pa, 


OLARS’ QUARTERLY is the best, Sample free. 
Founded y TheS.S. Times. H. Gannett, Boston, Mass. 


Fy owsuzen, ™ MIFFLIN, & CO., Boston, 
blishers. Send for Portrait Catalog. 

MAPS for S. S. # fitate Be Louis: Mo. iad 
T. Y. CROWELL & CO., Probes vA 


THE SCRIPTURES TRUE. 


Historical Evidences of the Truth of the 
Scriptures, with special reference to the doubis 
and discoveries of modern times. By George 
Rawlinson, author of “Seven Great Monarchies 
of the Ancient Kastern World, etc. New edition, 
with the notes translated by A. N. Arnold. Price 
reduced from $1. a cents. Postage l0c.extra 


“Wer b interest with which we 
read these lectures at the beginning of our ministerial 
course. The historical priuciples which Rawlinson 
lays down and applies, anc the wealth of facts which 
he subsidizes, remain in enqgert of the divine Word 
agains current assailants. Weare, therefore, glad to 
see this new edition of che — ures.’ — Presbyterian 
Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“A book of great value. and especially adapted to 
meet the objections of skeptics at the present day. 
Mr, Rawlinson, from his accurate knowledge of the 
literary monuments of antiquity,as well as the re- 
markable discoveries which have recently been made 
in the valleys of the Euphrates and the Nile, was 

Marly qualified for his work, and he has brought 

vast 8 ees of knowl to confirm the historical 

nceutacy of the the Scriptures in a most convincing man- 
ist Recorder, Pittsburgh, 


‘THE PENN PUBLISHING CO.,, 
802 Chestnut St-eet, Philadelphia, Pa. 


LOVELY SCRAP PICTURES! t.Nrs. 


A big homey as we have an overstock. You will 
never get them se cheap again. Nice for fancy work, 
albums, etc. Assorted sizes, heads, flowers, etc. This 
lot would cost $1 in the stores. By mail, only 22 cents; 
3 oa for 66 cents. Address 

KELSEY & Co., MERIDEN, CONN. 


PLUTARCH’S 
LIVES OF ILLUSTRIOUS MEN! 


Transleted from the Greek by 


JOHN DRYDEN AND OTHERS. 















































The whole caretaity revised and corrected. To 
which is prefixed 


LIFE OF PLUTARCH, 


Complete in three 3) volumes. Large 12mo, nearly 
2,000 pages. Cloth, $2.50 postpaid. 


FOR SALE BY 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 
802 Chestnut Street, 


STANDARD MUSIC BOOKS. 


For Quartet Choirs. 
Dow's Resp and Sent 
Strachauer’s Charch Music. $1.00. 
Shepard Church Collection. $1.00. 
Baumbach’s Sacred Quartets. $2.00. 
Baumbach’s New Collection. $2.00. 
Buck's Motet Collection. $2.00. 
Buck's 24 Motet Collection. %.00. 
Emerson's Sacred Quartets. $2.00. 
These are all ce of the best and most 
refined Sacred Music, 
For Choruses. 


Emerson's Concert Selections. 
bers, each 25cents. Complete, $1.00. 
Admirable selections, Sacred and secular. Ditson 
Co, also call attention to the exceedin ~ em 
treasury of the best sacred music contain 
more than 100 Masses (by Haydn, Moser, Bove 
hoven, and other masters) which they pu blish. No 
Choral Society or Choir should be without them. 
Latin and English words. Send for lists. Average 
price, 75 cents. 


For the Home, 
Choice Vocal Duets. $1.00. 
Halfdan erulf’s Album of Songs. 
ery superior collections. 
Leaves of Shamrock. $1.00. 
100 Irish Melodies, arranged for piano. 
For Music Students. 
Ritter’s Students’ History of Music. $2.50. 
The most condensed and practical history extant. 
ANY BOOK MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
J. E. DrTson & Co., 1228 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia, Pa 





80 cents. 


In 6 num- 


$1.50. 








EASTER MUSIC 


| 
THE RISEN CHRIST. 
N ‘ped i AL, 
8 consis Fy 2 veamtarat and instructive 


sponsive Service, throughout which isinterspersed 
peropmece music, the whole wh ed a 


ter Exercise for Su neey y Schools. 
ne Price 5 cents each, or 50 cents a dozen by 


d; $4.00 a hundred by express, not 


1886, EASTER CHIMES, 1886. 


SERVICE, (Ad Lib. 
collection m new, Deen cra rett; 
the very best writers of words an music, to fo which 
ly Ne Responsive 













is prefixed an exceedin 
Service, prepared b; ettie Wellman he ar- 
rangement is = that the Bervice and Carols ma 
used se tely_or combined, as the music is 
= r the Service, instead of being inter- 
mood throngh it. Price, the same as ** The Risen 


fend r our complete Msts of Easter 
2 PUBLISHED BY 


ener 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0 
4. CHURCH & CO., 55 E. 13th St., New York City 


EASTER MUSIC. 











| A PATRIOTIC SERVICE. 





46 » A new arrangement of 
Ca ptivity Captive. Scripture Selections for 
Easter Tide, interspersed wit propriate hymns, 
set to ori inal music, the whole by iad vice being emi- 
nently fitted for use on Easter Sunday by young 
and old, 16 pages. By Rev. RopErtT Lowry 
ce, $4.00 per 100; 5 cents each by mail. 


** Easter Annual No. 10.’2ssued this season. 


original ee ge by popular com rs, furnishing 
an abundant variety of eeperopriate material for 
Sunday-school Easter Festivals 

‘ee, $14.00 per 100; 5 cents each by mail. 


“ Festival Anthems.” Si ncme°roe taster eG 


other joyous occasions. 
ce, $3.60 per ton 3 35 cents each by mail. 


A complete Catalogue of Easter poate, Services, 
Carols, Anthems, etc., sent on request. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., New York. 
81 RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO. 


NEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS, 


SATISFACTION CUARANTEED. 


Jewels of Praise. {,820,per,hundres. 


‘ 3 
Gem of Gems.{,820,nor nunares. | 


Gospel Praise Book. {,$20,rer, manarca.. 
NEW EASTER MUSIC. 


@UR RISEN LORD, SERVICE. ic. # per 100. 
HULL’S EASTER ANNUAL. 5c. $2 per 100. 
Address, ASA HULL, 
150 Nassau St., New York City. 


“ GATES AJAR, ” on Bare 1, 3qne. 














great Singing Book for me. LE Praise, Prayer, 
and Gospel Meetin, by A OTE Oe etc. 
“The gates are n the mansions on high, 


And a is are Se eaten their songs in the sk 
Single Cop es, 35c. $3.60 Py dozen. Re hun rea. 
J. HM. Kurzenknabe & Sons, Harrisburg, Pa. 


HOOD’S For EASTER, 1886, now ready. 
CAROLS 5.3 Hoon,” ie 
GOSPEL MELODIES fi ins Sample coos se 


Specimen pages free. W.R.Smellie, Cleveland, O. 











MMA PITT’S New Easter Music nowready. 
# publications, each 5c. Send 15c. (stamps) and 
take your choice. . 205 N. Carey Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Hours with the Bible: 


Or, The Scriptures in the Light of Modern 
Discovery and Knowledge, from Creation 
to the Patriarchs. By CUNNINGHAM 
GEIKIE, D.D. Large 12mo, 381 pages, 
cloth, price, 60c. Postage, 10c. extra. 
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For sale by 


PENN PUBLISHING CO. 
802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


Concert Exercises. 


The following scriptural Concert Exercises, 
having first appeared in The Sunday School 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
for the converiience of schools which may de- 
sire to use them : 


THE PROMISE OF THE RESURRECTION. 
THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION. 
THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE. 
“AN EASTER SERVICE.” 

VICTORY OVER DEATH. 

THE RESURRECTION. 
THANKSGIVING AND THANKSLIVING. 
HEAVEN : OUR FATHER’S HOUSE. 

A THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 

THE SACRIFICE OF PRAISE. 
SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 

THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD. 
CHRIST, ALL AND IN ALL. 
CHRISTMAS CONTRASTS. 

THE GIFT BY GRACE. 

THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 

THE WONDERFUL. 

THE WAY OF LIFE. 

BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING. 

WHY AM I NOT A CHRISTIAN? 

THE NAMES OF OUR LORD. 


CHRISTIAN SERVICE. 
BIBLE SACRIFICES. 
THE BEATITUDES. 
CONSECRATION. 
THE CREATION. 
TEMPERANCE. 
GOD’S GIFTS. 
PRAISE GOD. 
PRAYER. 

FAITH. 

TRUST. 


Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies. No extra 
charge for postage. tae than 100 co aod at 
same rate. Samples, 5 cents each. Ad 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A NEW EASTER SERVICE. 


THE STORY OF EASTER: 
THE RESURRECTION OF CHRIST. 


IN SCRIPTURE POEM AND SONG FOR 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


By Rev. F.N. PELOUBET, D. D. 


Price, 5 cents each, $4.00 per 100. 








Golden Texts and Bible Gems for 1886.— 
tga scholar should have one. Price, $2.00 per 





Oar Primary Class Prayer for 1886, used by 
Faith Latimer in her infant class. Printed on a 
handsome floral card. Four designs. Price, $2.00 
per 100. Sample set, 10 cents. 





Our Morro Is: 


EVERYTHING FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS 


At the lowest rates. 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 
116 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK CITY. 


Fp temas oy @ responsive service. 
By Rev. W.C. Wilbor. | 
gasaple free, Any other 
ter Service advert peas senton receipt of price. Easter 


Cards with Scripture texts, 2and 3 cents. Six ronmples, 
15 cts. Goodenough & Woglom, 122 Nassau St., N 


E ASTE POEMS AND CARDS 
Samples of ms sent for 10¢. 
Sample ca: (& price-list) 10e. 

. ANGELL, 354 Fourth hvengit New 
FOR Superintendents’ Samples and List of Goods, 

















ork. 
send to J. H. TOMLINSON, Pub., Chicago, Il. 





—THE— 


History of England 


FROM THE 
INVASION OF JULIUS CEHSAR 
TO THE 
REVOLUTION OF 1688, 
—BY— 
DAVID HUME, Esq. 











A New Edition, with the Author’s last cor- 
rections and improvements, to which is prefixed 
a short account of his life, written by himself. 
With a fine Steel Portrait. 

A very attractive book in every respect, large 
clear type and nicely bound in half Russia, red 
edges. 


Three volumes, $5.40. Sent by mail for 75 
cents extra. 





FOR SALE BY THE 


PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
802 CHESTNUT STREET, 


FROM OUR NEIGHBORS 


——<»>—— 


THE TRAINING OF YOUNG 
CONVERTS. 


[By the Rev. F. E. Clark.] 


The training: which our churches have 
provided for their young converts has 
usually stopped short with instruction. 
Instruction in the Sabbath-school, in the 
pastor’s class, and from the pulpit, has 
been often supposed to be all that was 
required to develop well-rounded Chris- 
tian character. But, important as this 
element is ¥%1 molding character, it is far 
from being sufficient; and, until the Church 
wakes up to the necessity of a more sym- 
metrical training, it will be full of spiritual 
dwarfs and cripples. 

The ability and willingness to express 
one’s convictions is almost as vital to the 
Christian life as the possession of convic- 
tions. In fact, one can scarcely be said 
to have mastered that which he cannot or 
will not tell to another. There are thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of Christians 
in our churches whose whole development 
has been stunted, because they have nevér 
given utterance to that which is struggling 
within them. When, in time of revival 
or because of some special visitation of 
God’s providence, such a one does get his 
lips open, how he advances in inward 
grace and joy and outward usefulness ! 
Since this is so, and the experience of 
every pastor and Christian worker will 
substantiate this truth, why should not 
special provision be made for the deyelop- 
ment of young Christians along this line 
of confession of Christ? 

Moreover, to confess Christ frequently 
is not merely a means of growth; it isa 
positive and effectual safeguard against 
many of the early follies and frivolities to 
which even young Christians are exposed. 
We know of more than one college boy 
who has safely passed through the search- 
ing ordeal of a college course, largely be- 
cause of the class prayer-meeting where 
he acknowledged himself a Christian and 
cast his lot with the godly, sober element 
of the class. Howeverstrong the tempta- 
tion from convivial good-fellowship, it was 
impossible for him, with the memory of 
his last avowal of Christ in his soul, to do 
that which would bring reproach upon 
the name by which he had called himself. 
That light, irreverent jest; that foolish ac- 
tion bordering on sin, to which he is 
tempted, is much easier to resist when he 
says to himself, “ Last night I consecrated 
myself anew to Christ; last week I conse- 
crated myself anew to Christ; last week I 
told the other boys that I too was a 
Christian.” 

Since, then, frequent confession of Christ 
is not only a bulwark against worldliness 
and thoughtlessness but a positive means 
of growth in grace, why, we ask again, 
should not the young convert be trained 
so that he shall abound in this grace also? 
We would not think of admitting to our 
churches the young person who was 
totally uninstructed,, who knew nothing 
about the plan of salvation or the vital 
truths of the Bible; why should we any 
more readily admit the one who has had 
no training in the expression of what he 
believes ? 

We do not, by any means, advocate the 
training of every young Christian into an 
embryonic orator and apologist. To con- 
fess Christ does not imply the ability to 
make a good speech; it does not require 
training in rhetoric and elocution; it sim- 
ply means the expression of love, which is 
as natural and appropriate for the young 
soul as for the flower to bloom or the bird 
to fly. But even the bird must have room 
to fly; the caged canary does not gain 
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plat of ground and careful nurture before 
it opens its petals. 

So we believe that special provision 
should be made for every young Christian 
that he may not settle back into the ranks 
of the dumb and lifeless, who have mouths 
but speak not. 

To remedy this defect in Christian 
training, and to fill this gap, wastheSociety 
of Christian Endeavor established. The 
pastor of the church where it originated 

had had the delight of welcoming scores 
of young people in the name of Christ, 
who thought they had given their hearts 
to him. But how should they be trained, 
was the great question. Will it be safe to 
admit them to the church with only 
methods of instruction for their training, 
and not methods to bring them into close 
connection with the prayer-meeting life 
and activities of the church? 

That church had the usual agencies for 
instruction, the Sunday-school, the 
preached Word, the pastor’s class, but all 
felt that something more was needed, and 
that that “something more” must pro- 
vide a natural and appropriate way for the 
young Christians frequently to confess 
their love for the Lord. 

So the Young People’s Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor began, with the strict rule 
in the clause of its constitution which re- 
lates to the prayer-meeting, providing, 
“that all active members shall attend 
every weekly prayer-meeting, unless de- 
tained by some absolute necessity, and 
that each one shall take some part, how- 
ever slight, in every meeting.” Z 

And this is not a mere paper rule. It 
is lived up to faithfully and heartily, and 
from hundreds of these societies in all 
parts of this country and in foreign lands 
comes good news of quickened interest 
among the young people, and growth in 
grace, largely as a result of practical ad- 
herence to this principle of confessing 
Christ ip public every week. It becomes 
no routine matter. The sense of obliga- 
tion to a pledge is soon lost in the sense 
of love to him for whose sake the pledge 
was made; and every week the Scripture 
quotations, or words of testimony, orsimple 
prayers, seem to come more and more 
deeply from the hearts of the young dis- 
ciples who offer them. 





“IN THIS SIGN.” 


[Editorial in The Northwestern Christian Advocate. ] 


There come to all Christian men hours 
of discouragement respecting the adequacy 
of the primary forces of truth in their 
struggle with error. Of what use is 
knowledge against the beastly passions? 
In a den of tigers, will it help a man to 
give him sight of the sky? In a fight 
with brute force, what can love do? In 
the thick night, can the traveler walk 
safely because he remembers there was a 
sun yesterday and believes there will be 
a sun to-morrow? Can love and the 
Divine Spirit subdue the world to Christ? 
These and such questions acquire a cut- 
ting edge when a man comes up to them 
and is hit by them. Knocked down by 
foul blows, the good man staggers to his 
feet, feeling that he cannot win the vic- 
tory by fair blows. He begins to say: “I 
must fight fire with fire, treachery with 
treachery, brutality with brutality, pas- 
sion with passion, and malice with mal- 
ice.” Perhaps no Christian worker has 
his real testing until he comes up to ques- 


tions of this kind, and passes judgment | 





upon them, and takes position upon one | 


or the other side of them. Jesus might 
have had twelve legions of angels to res- 
cue him—he had only to call for them; 
he did not call. He went down under 
malice; and one Gospel tells us that he 
conquered it by being, in our poor sense 
of things, conquered by it. None of us 
can command twelve legions of angels to 





.n@ man dare say that it has failed: It has | 


fight the Devil back; the forces we could 
lay hands on are just like those we are 
fighting. They may win for the moment; 
but there is no victory worth having 
which is not Christ’s kind of a victory— | 
a victory gained over the hidden man of 

the heart, a triumph over malice by divine 

love in human souls. 

Do we believe in this kind of force? It | 
is a strange question to ask in this place, 
but many a reader knows that he has 
doubted at this very point. In the natu- 
ral-gas regions they mix eight parts of air 
with one of gas to get the best results 
under their steam-boilers. . Some such 
mixture of worldly force with divine force 
is a common ideal of the best method of 
saving. men—say eight parts of guile, 
worldliness, and hypocrisy to one of the 
love of Christ. The pure fire is distrusted, 
and the false mixed in and in until the 
steam goes down in the boilers and the | 
church seems to have drifted into the | 
Arctic Ocean. They that take the sword | 
perish by the sword. All time-serving 
victories for the truth result in the defeat 
of the truth. The best-intentioned com- 
promises leave us in worse conditions. 
They may seem to prosper God’s cause for 
a season; no very long trial is needed to 
show that they stab it in a vital part, for 
they are its enemies. They are the things 
it is in the world to subdue. Malice and 
guile and evil-doing cannot get iuto the 
house of truth except to deface, befoul, 
and destroy it. They are the seven devils 
in place of the one who was cast out by 
grace. When a converted man takes to 
building the kingdom of God by lies and 
frauds, “the last state of that man i8 worse 
than the first.” 

It is a good thing to take account now 
and then of this stock of worldly forces, 
and so refresh our consciousness that they 
cannot save the world. The world had 
an experience of them before Christ came 
with his bloody cross, Culture failed in 
Greece, and law failed in Palestine. Need 
we go farther? If light in the intellect 
and light in the conscience—culture and 
law—failed ‘conspicuously, after the fairest 
and fullest trial, is it worth while to go 
into other history? It was good culture 
and it was good law. God built on their 
failures the bloody cross of his Son, and 





won millions of victories, fighting in the 
personal: soul for the control of the indi- 
vidual life. It has never had a full and | 
fair trial, because men stumble at its base. | 
They are always afraid to let it alone— | 
“to the Jews a atapatitig- block, to the | 
Greeks foolishness.” The work is delayed | | 


and hindered and defeated by the persis- | 





| tent error that we must not lose anything | 


if we are to succeed. The army must | 
keep every man, every gun, every ration, 
every dog even, if it is to conquer. We 
forget the night when the whole army 
fled, and Jesus conquered the kingdom of 
evil all alone, with hands and feet nailed | 
to the bloody cross. It was the world’s | 
great defeat and heaven’s great conquest. | 
Dear hearts, know ye not yet that the | 
real victories of God are ever won as 
Christ won his on Calvary? The church, 
we sometimes think, needs bleeding. She | 
is trying to enter into life without a cut | 
or a scar, and she can only enter into life | 
maimed, She'has right eyes and right 
hands to cast away, has she not? It is 
hard to suggest it—it is almost unkind to 
believe it—but is it not at least possible 
that a smaller and holier and diviner 
church would do more Christian work? 
Nay, may we not fear that we are in dan- | 
ger of becoming a mob of self-seeking | 
camp-followers when we forget the disci- 
pline of self-saerifice, and the eternal gains | 
of temporal loss? The sum of it is that | 
there is only one way of hope for human | 
redemption, and that is the Christly way. | | 
In that way men bleed for men as Christ 


_know him at second hand; 


bled for them. Christ wins men by means 
of men who are like him in wounds and 
devotion—men who pursue souls as Paul 
pursued them, erying: “ He loved me, 
and gave himself for me.” 
sign,” or in none. Life by self-renouncing 
love, or death by the assassinating malice 
and worldliness and guile of the children 
of this world! 


THE CHRISTIAN’S RESPON- 
SIBILITY. 


[From an address by the Rev. Mark Guy Pearse.] 


The most terrible words in this Book 
are addressed to the church. I can find 
you passages that thunder as God never 
thunders to the unconverted. ‘When the 
Lord Jesus Christ came, who were the 
people to whom he spoke the words of 
the most hopeless condemnation? He had 
pity for the outcast; he prayed for the 
harlots; he welcomed the prodigals; He 
prayed for his murderers. But there were 
some to whom he could only speak words | 
of black and hopeless condemnation. 
They were the members of the church, the 
religious people, the tremendously reli- 
gious. They were religious all day long ; 
they were religious in everything; they 
would not eat a meal but their religion 
came into it—religion in their washing, 
religion in their dressing, religion in their 
looks, and in everything. Yet these were 
the people of whom he speaks those terri- 
ble words that it would be well for us to 
look over. 

I turn my eyes to see what he said in 
the olden’ times, and I see the terrible 
words that he spake to people who came 
to worship, who came to prayer, who came 
to offer incense and sacrifice ; and yet God 
says, “‘I cannot bear it: I will turn my 
eyes away from it.” 
of it all? That—it was religion that did 
not make people religious. The great 
curse of our land to-day is Christianity 
that does not make people Christ-like— 
Christianity that, people think, saves them 
from hell, but does not save them from sin. 
It would be better for us to give up the 
whole affair than to make men think ill 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. Oh! there is no 
hell to me like the hell of feeling that I 
have crucified afresh the Son of God, and 
put him to an open shame. 

Now let us think here, as Christian 
men and women, of the awful responsi- 
| bility that rests upon us. No man will 
| have such an account to give for anything, 
as a Christian will have to give for know- 
ing Christ. There is no genius which 
God ever gave to any man for which he 
| will hold him so responsible as he holds 
you and me responsible for the great fact 
of knewing Christ. Oh, the tremendous 
responsibility of being a Christian! God 
has shown to us his great love in the per- 


| son of the Lord Jesus Christ, laid it up 


for us, made it ‘reach to us; what have 


| we to answer to him for knowing that? 


God has shown to us the utter loathsome- 
ness of sin by his Holy Spirit; he has 
given to us in his Word blessed visions 


| and promises of what he wants to do for 


us; think what it is that he holds us 
accountable for in these respects. 

Then, think again. God has put into 
your hands and mine the awful respon- 


| sibility, especially of communion with the 


Lord Jesus Christ. Other people only 
they know 
him through us. Will you add to all 
that these two thoughts: God holds us 
responsible, not for what we are, but for 
what we might be. Alongside of our 
whole life God sees by the side of this 
poor, dwarfed and shrivelled Christianity 
the full stature of tho man in Christ Jesus. 
He holds us responsible, not for what we 
have, but for what we might have. He 
holds us responsible, not for what .we do, 
but for what we might have done. Christ 
‘ 


What was the secret. 


*TIn_ this |. 








| 
fi 








has opened to us the kingdom of heaven. 
Think of it; we beggars, hungry, ill-clad, 
who might be princes by his grace—kings 
and priests unto God. 

All these things scorch us, wither us, 
consume us. They are real with God. 
They may to us be passing thoughts, 
lighter than vanity and emptier than the 
air, but these are the things that God 
holds so dear that to bring them about he 
has given to us his only-begotten Son. 
These are the things for which every man 
who professes to be a Christian is respon- 
sible. 


“O. K.” PARER AND ) SLICER 








The abovecut represents the latest novelty in cutlery. 


The blade is made of refined steel, ingeniously con- 
trived to regulate the thickness of slice or paring, and 
being curved, instead of flat, will pare an uneven sur- 
‘ace without waste. Unlike all other knives designed 
for the purpose, the blade is all in one piece, an 
never get out of order, the extreme curved point bein 
used to eliminate eyes, defective spots, etc., from fru 
or vegetables. Wherever introduced, this Knite is sell- 
ing beyond all precedent, as it will Save its cost ina 
few da Two Sample Knives mailed postpaid to m4 
place in n the world on receipt of 25e. Also terms to 
agents, and circular of other Novelties. G. C. Savun- 
ANCE, $21 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WORKS OF JOHN BUNYAN. 


Containing the Pilgrim’s Progress, The Holy 
War, Grace Abounding, The Jerusalem Sinner 
Saved, The Saint’s Privilege, The Water of Life, 
and the Barren Fig-Tree. With a life of Bunyan 
by Rev. Dr. Cheever, and an Essay by James 
Montgomery. Illustrated with 100 engravings on 
wood, and a steel portrait. Large quarto, Pica 
type, 840 pages. Cloth, $1.50. Postage 30c. extra, 

Nearly every household in the Protestant world has 
in some form, the immortal dn pe 8 Progress; no 
one in a hundred paaes © ny other of Bunyan’s 
works, though probabl e any of a would be reck- 
oned without its equal in Chris 

the former notin existence. in this form, ata 

beyond Fnac igma it ought to find its way into 

sands of 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., . 
802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


THE SANITARY Monty rei 
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Descriptive Cir- 
culars on Application. 
Can be seen at the rooms of the 


E. S. FARSON MANUFACTURING CO. 


220 Dock Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Seven Great Monarchies 


THE SEVEN GREAT MONARCHIES 
ofthe Ancient Eastern World; Chuldea; Assyria; 
Babylon; Media: Persia; Parthia ; and the New 
Persian Empire. By GEORGE WLINSON, M. fv 
In three large 12mo volumes, of over 2,000 
large type, leaded. With all the notes and 4 

wotase fine 





ro eatiy improved index, also with the 
Ainstrations: (over Lye and maps of — 
ion. Price, * eas fine Sloth “silt 
reduced from $ rie agg band 
“The books, sora are EXCELLENT. 


pe, presswork, a llustrations 


quod) find th th 4 price 


“These near area MARVEL of CHEAPNESS and 
excellence. We know of no other work of similar 
value ang extent that is sold in this or any other mar- 
ket for anything like so low a price.” — Examiner. 

* A MASTERPIECE of history. The reader almost 
feels that the author has walked sacedt in ee with 
the heroes of almost prehistoric periods, ap iliar is 
he with the facts of olden times!’ When he describes 
an Assyrian sunset, or a Chaldean home, the reader is 
led to forget the long centuries that separate these 
scenes from modern times. The deepest antiquity is 
imbued with the freshness of a be ht and livin 
present, full of realities, shrouded the gloom a 
defeat, or made iant with the glories of some 
Babylonian — Remoteness of the times treated or 
has not obscured the author’s work, but has invested 
it with the elements of romance. When he bri = 
bloom of health to the cheeks of those who pe 
2,400 years before Christ, and analyzes character, ie 
scribes cities, pictures battles, and sanctions all with 
the matchless accuracy of a vast erudition, his book 
leaves a telling om om on the mind. His reserve 
knowledge is wonderful, and substantiates the main 
narrative in excellent annotations and accurate refer- 
ences t original sources of information It is the 

ra «A historical werk of the times.” — Times, Kansas 

ty, 

“It abounds in ARTISTIC and SCHOLARLY de- 
tails, It contains the studies of a learned lifetime 
and the faithfal student will rise from its perusa 
with a mind enriched by a more vivid knowledge of 
that ancient world whose pagateries the race of 
ceeiars has been endeavoring to elucidate.”— Mail, 

‘oronto. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 
802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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- PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. Published weekly 
at the following rates, which include postage : 











TOM 1 tO 4 COPIES, ONE YOAT......-c0crseesseereeeeere 3,00 each. 
“ to 9 Sopies. y “* “ 
* “10 to 19 copies... 1.3 * 
“ 2 ies or over 100 “ 





Three or six months at the same proportionate rate. 
To the person forming a club of either grade, at these 
regular rates, one additional copy free. 

The papers for a club will be sent either to the indi- 
vidual addresses of the members, or in a package to 
one address, according to the preference of subscrib- 
ers. The oes for a club should all go to one post- 
office, although in cases where a portion of the 
teachers of a school get their mail matter from one 
pastetce, and others in the same school get theirs 

‘om another, the papers will be sent accordingly. 
Different schools are not to unite in the forming of a 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 
paper, 


xhe papers for a club, whether going in a kage to 
one address, or sent separately to the members of the 
club, will be discontinued at the expiration of the sub- 
scription. 4 

Subscriptions will be received for any portion of a 
year at yearly rates. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent, All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

If a club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the Pry, ous subscription, 
such person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
FOTMNEA 1ASt YEAT DY ...ccccccececcsesesscseessoves soves 


FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS.—By a new plan, 
the smaller schools, which, on account of having but 
few teachers, cannot form large clubs, have the bene- 
fit of the very lowest rate. It provides that when 
the entire force of teachers in any school is less tha: 
, the club rate to such 1 shall be $1.00 per 
copy, On condition that the order for the pa be 

m by a statement that che number of copies 

in the club is not less than the full number of 
teachers in the school. This does not mean t) 

Toust actual! 

number of copies o 
full number of teachers. Persons who are not teach- 
ers, may be asked to join the club, in order to secure 
the required number. Any number of copies in excess 
of the required number, may be subscribed for at the 
same rate. Teachers belonging to the same household 
may be counted as ONE in maki ey ot 
the number of teachers in a For example: if 
there are seven teachers in a school, two of whom 
belong to one household, and three to another, the 
club subscription need not be for more than four 
copies, in order to secure the low rate, 

An extra copy cannot be given to one who forms a 
club on this plan “ for the smaller schools.” 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper, to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent 
free upon —ae. 

Ifa more thorough examination of the paper is de- 
sired 9 can be had Grroagh Seostving specimen 
copies of a single issue, the publisher will send (in a 
pac! to one address) any number_of copies each 
week, for four weeks only, at the rate of sight cents 
per copy. Ten copies, for instance, would thus cost 
eighty cents for four weeks. ’ 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

Messrs, Hodde 
jonees, E. 
Britain, 
sold by the principa 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 

1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. O. Box 1550. 


A duro FANCY WORK 


THE LADIES’ MANUAL or FANCY WORK 
A directions for Artistio Embroidery, 


Illustrations, 
designs for 
ih Wool, A 
Hes, 
Fringes, 
‘able- 
‘all 
we” Schoo! 
ayn 
as * 


Bibs, Shoe 
al in 


Knitted Jackets, ‘Pillow Shams, 
we and hundreds of other designs 

\ . fancy 
PLAIN DIRECTIONS WITH EACH DESICN. 
JENNY J in her to this book says: “The 















UNE, is 
t volume aims to supply within its com a 
presen pply 


pass va- 
Piety of excellent f which is use! 
household before been 


for dress 
or decoration—than have ever gathered 
within the leaves of one manual.” 
PRIOE,-~POST-PAID, 50 CENTS. Address, 
PENN PUBLISHING ©0., 802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





Factory £nds of Embroidery Silk are known 
far and wide, and are in great demand. Some- 

e@ run entirely out, but now we have a 
colors. Price, 40 cents per box. 


GIVEN 


A Pocket Diction of the ish 
Phrases, Abbreviati 


HOW TO GET ONE. 


(Postage on them thus wrapped is only three cents.) 


mail to you. 
or Grocer in the 


_ CRAGIN & CO., 119 South 


WORCESTER’S DICTIONARY 


! 1 nn com 
Dictionaries of JOSEPH WoRc TEE, LL. 
ons, Rules for Spelling, and Numerous Tables. 
Profusely IlUustrated. 208 Pages. Will be mailed postage paid, and Free of charge. 

Buy a box of DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC SOAP where this order is 
presented (you have to use soap every week, and this soap improves by 
age, and is BEST of all). Take off all the wears ree them up like a newspaper, and mail them to us. 
hand corner of it, “ Return to,” etc., adding your full name and address. 
stage paid, and free of all expense to you, one of these Dictionaries. 
nited States as to our responsibility. 


AWAY : 


iled from the Quarto and School 
.» With Foreign Words and 


fter addressing the kage to us, write across the left- 
‘On receipt of the wrappers, we will 
We refer to any Bank 





If You are Tired 


of your old carpets, send them to auction, 
and come to us and buy new ones with 
very little, if any, outlay of money, be- 
sides getting, perhaps, a finer grade 
than you had before. We are at pres- 
ent offering a handsome line of our 
Moquette Carpets at $115 (worth 
$1.60); also Body Brussels at $1.00 
(market value $1.25); also 20 patterns 
of the best grade Tapestry Brussels at 
75c. that can be found in the market. 
At such prices a house or room can be 
carpeted well and at small cost. 


J. &J. DOBSON, 
809 & 811 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILA. 





EVERY 


Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 


CARMEL 


me {7 


~ 
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T the foot of Mt. Carmel, a Mission So- 
ciety has taken advantage of the superior 
Olive Oil made in Palestine to support itself 
by the manufacture of an exceptionally fine 
Olive Oil Toilet Soap, which they ship direct 
to their Agent in New York. It is favorably 
known in America as Carmel Soap, con- 
tains no adulteration, and is not artificially 
perfumed, depending for popular favor on the 
fact of its absolute purity. Possessing the 
emollient properties of Olive Oil, it is unsur- 
passed for the Toilet and Bath, and superior 
to all other Soaps for the Teeth and Hair. It 
is the ONLY PERFECTLY SAFE Soap for 
the NURSERY and Invalids. 
If your druggist does not keep it, send fif- 
teen cents for sample cake to the importer. 
A. KLIPSTEIN, 
52 Cedar Street, New York. 


McKEONE'S 
SWAN SOAP 


FLOATS ON WATER. 














EUREKA SILK CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TRAIN UP A CHILD 
COoD SENSE 








Send for circular, 
FERRIS BROS. 
61 White Street, NEW YORK. _ 
GOLD MEDAL, ae, 30 

















Greatest 
fered. 
orders 
and secure a beauti- 
gecee orMoss Rose China 

Rose Bet. Gold Band M 

nt or 088 

full 


= b Sackas RUOAN TEA CO 
Bo. 31 33 Vesey St., New One 


of. 





rn Send for our Artistic Perforated 
Patterns for Embroidery & Paint- 

ing, easily transferred, can be used 

Diclerna, 9 Powders. Pete, be, ter stunning bbe. 

we ing, 1c. 

Piaress PALTEN PUB: CO. 38 W. lath St New Yors 


TUR K| S H RU ¢ Patterns. Catalogue free. 








THE WONDERFUL 


FL UBURG ciAin. 


° Rec! 
and Invalid C 






4 Combi 


(ome eRe ek ae 








mont Row, Boston, Mass. 
Sold by 


E. 8. Frost & Co., 2 Tre- 
ERRIS’ “GOOD SENSE” Corset Waists 
fit y. first-class retail stores. 





TY (eee Machine. Best in the world, 
Willcox & Gibbs,S.M.Co., 658 Broadway, New York 


AN ABSOLUTELY PURE SOAP. 
TER TOILET BOAP IT 18 UNEQUALED, AND 
at ONE-FIFTH THE COST cr STANDARD MAKES 
OF FANCY SOAPS. o 

Sole Manufacturers, 
CHAS. McKEONE & SON, Philadelphia. 


-BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
Grocer SC YBE to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 
D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa. 


Ask Your Grocer ey or eB eNs... 


G 














WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 


PURE COD LIVER 


OIL AND LIME. 





To Consumptives.—Many have been happ 
to give their imony in favor of the use of “ Wilbor’s 
Pure Cod Liver Oil a ime.”’ Experience has proved 
it to be a valuable remedy for Consumption, Asthma, 
Diphtheria, and all diseases of the Throat and Lungs. 
Manufactured only by A. B. W1ILBor, Chemist, Bos- 
ton. Sold by all druggists. 


The Homeopathic Pharmacies 


Of BOERICKE & TAFEL are located as follows : 
Philadelphia, 1011 Arch and 1035 Walnut Streets, 
ry York, 145 Grand St 





reet. 


hicago, abash Avenue. 
Pittsburgh, 51 Sixth Avenue. 
Baitimore 


, 135 on Fayette Street. 


938 F Street, N. W. 
Business established in 1835. The oldest 
Homeopathie Medicine House inthe U.S. 


JOHNSTON’S FLUID BEEF..- 


A Food for Brain, Bone, Nerve, Muscle, 


LASTIC TRUSSES on 30 days’ trial. 
EGGLESTON TRUSS CO., Chicago, Ill. 


’ GETTYSBURG KATALYSINE WATER for Rheumatiom and Kid- 
ney Diseases. Gettysburg Spring (o.. Gettysburg and Philad’a. 


——_ Seltzer Aperient is recommended by drug 
gists,endorsed by physicians, favored by theclergy 


MATTHEWS, STATIONER, 


1529 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. Plate and 50 Visit- 
ing Cards, $1.00. Wedding nvitations, Paper and 
Envelopes. Samples and prices on application. 


Use Esterbrook’s Steel Pens. 
CAND Yuamase rniia.Pa 

In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as welt as the 


advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
tisement in The Sunday School Times. 
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COMPENSATION: 
(Ella Wheeler Wilcox, in The Travelers’ Record.] 


From the soul of a man who was homeless 
Came the deathless song of home; 

And the praises of rest are chanted best 
By those who are forced to roam. 


In a time of fast and hunger 
We can talk over feasts divine ; 

But the banquet done—why, where is the one 
Who can tell you the taste of the wine ? 


We think of the mountain’s grandeur 
As we gaze from the plains afar ; 

But when we sit in the shadow of it, 
We think how at rest we are. 


With the voice of the craving passions 
We can picture a love to come; 

But the heart once filled, lo! the voice is stilled, 
And we stand in the silence—dumb! 





LIFE’S UNFINISHED ARCHES. 


[From The Church Magazine. ] 


“There is an evil and it is common 
among men; a man to whom God hath 
given riches, wealth, and honor, so that 
he wanted nothing for his soul of all that 
he desireth, yet God granteth him not 

ower to eat thereof, but a stranger eateth 
it.” And again: “There is a sore eyil, 
namely, riches, kept for the owners thereof 
to their hurt’; but those riches perish by 
evil travail; and he begetteth a son, and 
there is nothing in his hand.” These things 
truly are very sad. They are what no 
one can see without deploring. I could 
name a lordly couple, in whom all the 
chivalry and the grace of the grand 
Arthurian period are beautifully typified, 
—a pair whom it would be impossible to | 
know for a single day without love, ad- 
miration, and reverence,—with high rank, 
with high station, with great estate, with 
everything that humanity could desire;— 
in the very prime of their lives,—yet- 
wanting one thing,—a direct heir. So 
that a stranger sha ieat-thereof. But how 
can we tell that this might not be a bless- 
ing in the end? I knew a man, some 

ears ago, who endeared himself to many 

y kindness and courtesies, a man of the 
highest rank beneath royalty, who had a 
large family, and died broken-hearted. It 
would have been far better for him if he 
had been wifeless and childless. Hemight 
have lived to serve his country for- long 
years, and even to take the great helm of 
the nation into his hand. It is sadder to 
think of a great name being dragged 
through the mire,.than of its dying out, 
on the direct. line being superseded by 
collaterals. 

And in lower ranks of life disappoint- 
mentsof this kind are frequent. ft had a 
friend of the middle classes, who had been 
well if: not highly educated, devoted to 
literature,—a close student, of an ardent 
nature, a dreamer of dreams, who, from 
his youth upwards, had one leading 
thought, to beget a son imheriting the 

arental love of knowledge,—the great 

esire to learn. Before he was of age, he 
told me, he used to have day-dreams of 
the sweet delights of watching the dawn- 
ing intelligence of the boy who called him 
father,—of seeing the growing increase of 
knowledge, the intensifying love of litera- 
ture,—thinking how great a charm it 
would be to answer his boy’s questions 
about Spenser, and Shakespeare, and Mil- 
ton, and others of England’s . greatest 
worthies,—and to talk to him about Staf- 
ford, Pym, and Hanipden, his- face all 
aglow with intellectual pleasure. Such 
things must have been ere now. See that 
woamiehal story of James and John Mill. 
It is a harsh, gloomy picture, and does 
not realize my friend’s conception; but 
the elder Mill, doubtless, rejoiced in the 
py er development of his son. He 

ad a purpose, and it was accomplished. 
With my friend it was wholly different, 
He did beget a son,—nay, he begot several. 
But the dreams of his youth were never 
realized. Not one ever loved his books, 
not one made any successes at school, not 
one ever cared to inquire about such “ old 
muffs” as Chaucer and Spenser, Shake- 
speare and Bacon, Shooting and fishing 
and boating—and -hunting when they 
could get a mount—was all that they cared 
for. They would not work up for any 
learned profession, or cram for a competi- 
tive examination. So they went off to Aus- 
tralia, and betook themselves to places 
where no books are to be found. My friend 
has not a large estate, but he has a large 
library, with no one to whom to leave it,—no 





one who would take down a volume from 
the shelf (barring a sensation novel) even 
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on the wettest day. It will be dispersed 
to buy horses and dogs. This was. his 
unaccomplished purpose. . 

There are few men who do not feel 
painfully in their heart of hearts that they 
themselves have been failures, and who do 
not know the causes of it. But the out- 
side world does not know it. Some men 
were talking one day about failures, when 
one present, with no mock-modesty, but 
with a profound sense of the truth he was 
uttering, said, “1 am the greatest failure 
of all.” Others thought that he was only 
jesting or seeking a compliment, for he 
had gained honors from his sovereign and 
applause from the public. But-he knew 
that he ought to have done more; he knew 
what numbers of hours he had wasted ; 
he knew that he had often given himself 
up to pleasure, not always of the most |, 
harmless kind, when he ought to have} 
given it up to work ; he had not turned 

is opportunities to the best account. He 
was not an ambitious man; he was per- 
fectly contented with what he had got. 


Sometimes, indeed, he thought that he 
had got more than he deserv It might 
or might not have been so. His friends 


fe ophesied further distinctions. He shook 
is head: He would not ask for them; he 
did not want them. So he passed on 

seeking nothing, striving not a all; and 
whether his purposes were accom lished 
or unaccomplished, he was perfectly con- 
tent. And he grew more so when the 
faith found entrance into his heart that all 
things, under God’s hand, are for the best; 

that whatever our crosses may be, they 
may be borne lightly, with the thought 
that some good will surely come out of 
them. “I shall see some day, ” he says, 
“that this is for my good;”’ and there are 
few of us in this belief, who do not, sooner 
or later, see that it is'so. 


McShane Bell Foundry 












Finest Crade Py Belis, 
Cues anv Prats for CHURC: 
Send for Price’ and Catal 


cSHANE & CO., 


H. 
Mention this paper. Baltimore, Md. 


‘BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


ten of ae Copper and Tin for Church 





es 
‘ire Alarms, Farms, ete, FULLY 
ne ED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 
Sunday-school Banners, $1.50 to $10. 


Silk or merino. Send for illustrated price-list. C. A 
HART & Co., 133 N. 3d Street, Philadelphia. 

Furniture. Send for circulars. 

Stained Glass. R. GEISSLER. 

Banners. 127 W.8thSt.,NewYork 

MAGIC LiVSMiE cert 


CHURCH AND LODGE FURNITURE. 
Send for Catal e. S. C. S i 
& Co., Manufacturers, 73 Portland St., Boston, 


Church Furniture Manufactured by B.C. SWAN 
Church Lamps. Scr“. 2 Bout Second Bt, Pails, 


‘NABE | 


EQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch ‘Workmanship and Durability, 


ULIAM KNABE & CO., 
206 West Baltimore Street, 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
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‘The most beauti- -, & 
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ASON & HAMLIN and Piano 
€o., BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 


Patent Cylinder Adjustable Stools 
, Sewing M. 


Pianos. 

















AL® MA = BLE AND 
NITE WORKS. 
J. WATERHOUSE, 1817 Arch m Btreet. Philadelphia. 


BER ROOFING. Cheapest, Best. Write for 
pt a-- sample. Indiana Paint & Roofing Co., New York. 
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PAYABLE BY HALF-VEARLY 


OP SEND FOR PAMPHLET FORMS AND TESTIMONIALS. £0 


Address J. B. WATKINS Li M. CO., Lawrence, Kansas, 
Or HENRY DICKINSON, New York Manager, 243 Broadway. 
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JB. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 


Capital, $750,000. Surplus, $100,000. 
FARM MORTGAGES. INTEREST GUARANTEED 
GUARANTEED COUPONS AT 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN ahd YORK. 
10,994 Mortgages negotiated, aggregating - -  $7,2 
Amount of Interest and Principal paid on day of maturity, 


Six per cent. Real Estate Mortgage Bonds, principal and Interest FULLY 
GUARANTEED. Security SEVEN fold. For sale at our New York Office. 


23,800 
4,118,272 
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3 the best genera h Eon wire fence in use, Itisa stron net-work without rhs. Don’t 
wee stock. ont Bene urn logs. p~ AL oe and poultry, as we efi as horses and e bess fonee 
for Farm d Railroads, Very neat, prety. stvies toe] for Lawes, Par Parks, Sc ori 
lots and teries. Sera with ‘rast-proot paint, or made 5 wit 
last a life-time. It is better than boards or barbed wire in every Give it. a fair ij an 
wear itself into favor. The Sedewies Gates made of wrous Yatiron pire aad si a wire, aay ; 
competition in lightness, neatness, strength and durability. We make the best, ch a — 
working siren automatic or ‘self-op ening pte, an and the neatest cheap iron ‘fences now m: : 
The best © Mtretcher, Cutting Pliers and Post Augers, For prices and are as: 

fers. or addreas, mentionin er 
SEDGWIC ROS. Richmon nd. 
EDWARD 8 N, Eastern Agent, 300 ket Ste. elphia, Pa. 








THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 
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tr" Ask your pe pe for the new box 
of ba Whiting Paper Company, Holyoke, 
* * “WHITING’S STANDARD,” * « 
** pa and azure, rough and smooth anfen, * e 
. 

— 


No.1. Quality, white and cream, satin finish. * , 
* Edinburgh Linen, cream and azure, mill finish. -° 

Antique Parchment, cream, antique finish. 
Bg... neatly -put up in quarter my quire San’ 
line in the market. ° 











THE 
REAL ESTATE TRUST CO., 
$21 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL, $500,000. 

Purchases, sells, and rents REAL ESTATE, collects 
income,and gives ESPECIAL ATTENTION TOTHE 
CARE AND MANAGEMENT OF PROPERTY. 
Issues Policies of Title Insurance, also Special Insur- 
ance against Decedent's Debts, Mechanics’ Liens, 
Judgments, Old Ground-rents, Mortgages, etc. 

Acts as Assignee, Receiver, Committee, Guardian, 
Executor, Administrator, and Agent for registration 
of stocks and loans. Executes TRUSTS of every de- 
scription. Authorized to act as surety for trustees, etc. 


FRANK K. HIPPLE, President. 
WILLIAM R. PHILLER, Secretary. 
WILLIAM F. NORTH, Treasurer. 
GEORGE JUNKIN, Solicitor. 


DIRECTORS: 
Frank K. Hipple, George Philler, 
Henry C. Gibson, John F, Betz, 


William M. Singerly, 


Edward T. Steel, 
Lemuel Coffin, 


Charles W. Henry, 





Beauveau Borie, Thomas Dolan, 
John Wanamaker, R. Dale Benson. 


PHCNIX 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Of HARTFORD, CONN. 


JANUARY 1, 1886, 

















CASH CAPITAL. re $2,000,000.00 
Reserve for adjusted losses. 231,473.72 
Reserve for reinsurance 1,334,932.36 
NET SURPLUS. 921,814.62 
TOTAL ASSETSB.............ccersssesceen $4,488,220.70 

_ Sesame 


Agencies in nearly every state and territory. 
H. KE.LLoae, President. A. W. JrLuson, Vice-Pres't. 
D. W. C. SkILTON,Sec’y. G. H. BuRDICK, Ass’tSec’y. 





H. M. Mast, Gén’l Ag’t Western Dep’t,Cineinnatt, oO. 
T. F. SPER, Ass’tGen’lAg’t “ be 


A. E. MaGILL, Gen’! Ag’t Pacific Dep't, San Francisco. 











Per cent, Conservative Investments in First 
Mortgage Farm Loans in Minnesota 
kota. Or 7 per cent. with rincipal and interest 
fftned Ave years” Peldoap roan 
cash cap’ 
Over $600, 0,008 loaned without asingieloss 
and warrants for sale. Send 
gett ated, 
re Grand Forks. Some 
References: ol. R. "Bate helder, U.8. A., 
D: C.3 Joseph et Clark Manchester, N H.; 
Loan and Trust Savings Ban cord, N, 
a First National Bank of Montpelier Vt. ; Rev’ 
Ww. Blackburn, D.D.; Rey. H. G. Mendenhall, 
Grand Forks. 
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FLORIDA MAPS FREE 


Send 10. cents in stamps for a Handso - 
dexed Map, with all A towns om rail whe - 
“TRO (as large as Cram’s or Colton’s) 


PICAL LAND CO., 


P. 0. Box (58, sachesavine, Florida. 
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Our LECLANCHE FARA DIC MEDICALBATTERY 


sai ie winter jgof new and d original d design; Ttavolds use of acids that 





MAN HO NIA AGAL 
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TION OR EXPENSE. Always ready. 
when notin use. Its cost and — 
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SSTOKES, §. Seed Growers. PHILA. PA PA 
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does not corrode 
ing expense 18 less 
than that ofacid batteries. Has three currents, is nickel- 
lated, and mounted in ornamental case. Pr 


Illustrated 8. GREELEY & Co., Telegraph Telephone. and Elec- 
“eMaliet trical Instruments, 5 and 7 Dey St., New York. 
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Sera ects 
FITABLE 


HE FIDELITY 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION 


914 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
Gives exceptionally inducements to Agents. It has 
$12,000,000 insurance. $825,000 cash and other assets. 

furnishes absolute insurance at halt the Ee ret 
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THE UNION TRUST CO., 


611 and 613 Chestnut Street. 





308 and 310 Walnut Street, 


AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE CO., 
Philadelphia 
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The finest preparation of powdered chocolate. A 
perfect cabot ute for tea and coffee, Anti«lyspeptic; 
refresh ng i invigorating. Ask your grocer. or send 
7 come or sample pound, postpaid. Address 


H. 0. WILBUR & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, Philadelphia, Pa. 





























“COME BACK SOON!” 


A new and attractive 
engraving for 
children. 
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h na rdess,” 
"* new. 
y Armand Mathevi Mac- 
ushroom Gatherers.’ 
MakowskKy’s famous picts ture, ** ‘a 
Preaion: Pephoto- 
other 
28 O 


Pi 
ard «a me abine 
All i ROGERS: 
fr, 


* Lambdin's 
rtings now on fbition aed 
sale at very m te prices. 


1S. s. EARLE & SONS, B16 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


es, 








2% Sudbury Street, 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON. 


S.S. BANNERS 
Scr 


$5, $7.50, $10. Silk and Gold. 
Ii’ hand-book free. 

J. &R. LAMB, 

§9 Carmine St, N. Y. 















































WESTERN : 
CITY AND FARM MORTGAGES. 


ents with our corres- 
Soins eek OSs 
GHARLES D. BARNEY & CO., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
114 South Third Strect, PHILADELPHIA. 
TATE erated geaeorra® te and other 


nd for lists, Ba ot ~7 
branches. SA. BREAN & CO., Bankers, 


ere Pe 
Pei inant nt and wakea a ee. 


Geikie's Life and Words of Christ. 


Life and Words of Christ. By Cunningham 







































































ued ata low price. One volume, 








“A great noble work, rich in information, 
ope Ritoun waratede Gcteane ee 


afr daterary Wort 
eet noha 
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THE PENN PUBLISHING co. 
802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


LS. TALLMAN & McFADDEN 
+ 1025 Market St., Philadelphia. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 


The King James Version of A. D. I6ii, 
and : 
The Revised Version of A. D. 1881. 


ARRANGED ON OPPOSITE PAGES, 


Cloth, 25 cents; cloth, red 35 
slowata extrm ’ edges, 35 cents. Postage 


ce a Revieed estan ae om siarien arlene 
oe THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 
802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 







































































| of the affairs of hi# school. 
( LO ie children, peed | school records. Jf you send for a copy, and , upon examination, find it unswitable, you may retwrn 


| it, and the money will be refunded, 


more 








Geikie, D.D. New and cheaper edition, the hand-. 


" Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of Sb Pewee. 





THE READY REFERENCE CLASS BOOKS. 


Before making a selection for 1886, you should send for samples of The Ready Reference 


Class Books. . It is believed that you will find them more suitable for your school than any 
other books published. 

Prise GE CRG WORSOT OMCs ie. si tess ens cbacubyve soccveebe obibebdel vecedvees sede dunei $1.50 a dozen. 
Price of the Teacher’s Edition.................4.....ccseeescreceeeee esses ee ae eer ae 3.00 a dozen. 


The latter is for the use of the teacher at home. It calls for fuller information regarding 
the scholar. A pocket in the cover is supplied with blanks, ete. The use of the book will give 
| the teacher a better knowledge of his class, and will lead to better records for the school. 


If you send for a supply of either of these books, and, upon examination, find them wnsuit- 
able, you may return them, and the money will be refunded. 


THE READY REFERENCE RECORD BOOK. 


This is a book which, without requiring the entry of any superfluous matter, and with the 
services of a secretary of ordinary skill, will enable a superintendent to have a full knowledge 
It is a convenient, simple, compact and complete book for Sunday- 


| Price of size for 32 classes, or less 
EPG GE. Cee Bee OP SOG, OF ian kg ets co oc cp Bevasiwks Sebse ail ck nve Seb cs ode céuscw onsen cahsancoswen $1.50 
Larger sizes made when desired. 


_JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Das Dild any Desire 


Illustrating Lesson of April 11, 1886, The First Disciples, 
IS A REPRESENTATION OF JOHN AND THE TWO DISCIPLES. 


T am confident that if the value of these helps were known to infant-class teachers, many,would become 
ribers,—CHARLES CHURCHILL (from The Sunday-school Chronicle, of London). 


Size, 26238. Printed in Colors, 
Subscription Price, with Sunday-school Superintendent, $5.00 per year, postage 
7 “ o “ o Lid 1.25 ia quarter, Lid 








prepaid. 


From dened LBecqrde Go. SraddwnerRS. 
26 CENTS, 


POST-PAID, FOR 


THE PENN DICTIONARY. 


The American Pictorial Handy Sakteen. On the adie of ‘Nowa WRESTER’s Counting- 
House Dictionary, Over 50,000 Words, Phrases and Idioms, and 200 Engravings. Just 
Issued, The Most Complete and Perfect Pocket Dictionary ever published, includ- 
ing many meanings and words in common use to be found in no other Dictionary. Also, 
Useful Facts and Tables, Foreign Words and Phrases, a List of Mythological and Classical 
Names, United States Census of 1880, Ages at Death of Some Noted Authors, Pronouncing 
Vocabulary of Scripture and Proper Names, Prefixes and Profixes,. Foreign Immigration since 
1870, a List of Interesting Dates, Language of Flowers, Population of the United States, Towns. 
and Cities of the United States with a Population of 10,000 and U pwards, Population of the 
United States classified by Races, Silk Statistics, Gold and Silver (Table of Coinage), the Rela-. 
tion of Native and Foreign-Born Persons in the several States and in the United States, Debt- 
of Cities and Towns in the United States, Statutes of Limitation, Miles of Railroads in each 
State, Religious Divisions of the World, and numerous other tables, matters on currency, differ- 
ence in times, etc. 





tion for its size and price of any similar book. 
Sent, post-paid, on receipt of 26 cents. Postage stamps accepted. 


Address, THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


USE A BINDER. 


Subscribers Saning to keep their copies of The Sunday Richogl Times in good 





send by mail, postage paid, a strohig, plain ifagen, for $1.00, or a handsome one, 
half leather, for $1.50. These binders have been made expressly for The Sunday 
School Times, and are of the best manufacture _'T-- pepers-veur be placed in the 











hinder week by week, thus keeping the file complete. Address, 
JOHN D. WATTLES, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














This Dictionary is a prodigious labor of condensation, It contains four times the informa. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


end of the NATIONAI, ‘Soe wg 
Ss ION AND.ORATORY, Philade — 


OLLEGE OF COMMER 1200 ChestnutBt.., 
Phila. The Leading School of Business Sciences, 


VERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC WILL GET 
vars information free in the new Illustrated 
Calendar. Address E. TOURGEE, Boston, 
LEARN SHORTHAND See eee ey 
* and a paying business. 
Best system (speed in half the usual time) taught by 
mail by N. Cleveland, Albany, N.Y. Send for circular. 


STUDY. sou neenng, 2 gr 

Forms, ee 

ws ash hiy ee by mail, Low Foon 
Pamphlet free. I.C. ‘Srvent. esident, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Miss M. S. Gibson’s Family and Day School 


for Young Ladies and Little Girls (formerly 1519 
Walnut St.), will re-open at 2106 Spruce Street, Sept. 24. 


West Chestnut Street Institute, Renool for 





for Ca’ 




















Youn; ng Tenens and Little Girls. Thirteenth year ns 
Sept. Chestnut St., West Potiadel abt in. Fer 
circulars address the Prin., MRs. RDUS. 





A Boarding-school for Girls. Beth- 

Bishopthorpe lehem, Penna. Prepares for Welles- 
Ie Vassar, and Smith colleges. Stude 

ellesley on our certificate pens Sept 17. 

catalogues, please apply to Miss F, I. WALSH. Prin. 


PHONOCRAPHYS..r' 


Works for self-in ey een by Benn Pitman and 
—_ Howard, for sale by all book-sellers. Cat- 
alphabet and illustrations sent free. Address 
“PRON NOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, Cincinnati, O. 
JOHN C. GREEN FOUNDATION. 
Applications for admission should be made from 3 to 6 
months in advance of date of entrance. For a 
containing Courses of Study and Calendar, and for 


= yt address 
REV. C. MACKENZIE. PH. D., Lawrenceville. N. J. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 


Rvansten, Ill. The Rev. JOSEPH CUMMINGS, D.D., 
L.D., President. Sixty-three Professors and Instruc- 
seem and over 900 Students, The University offers 
in its eae Bo pene | Khare am rt 
and Law and also in Oratory, A rt, 
and Music, the highest Fobectional advantages yo~ I 
the most favorable influences and at a moderate cost. 
the President, or Professor 











For_ catalogue 
H. F. Fis - enlace 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE. 


E FOR W 

BRYN fiw Offers s for te 
and under; oe andaaee in Sanskrit, res [OF graduate 
Mathematics, English, French, Old French, Italian, 
Spanish, Gor German inclading Gothic and Old German— 

tical Science, Chemistry, Ph Biel- 
ogy, eh Botany. Instruction given in 
Logic, Ethics, Scientific Drawing, pane. Fellow- 
aay — he ad ga r in Greek, pee aceon , Mathematics, 

















History, Biolo Well-equipped ratories. Gym. 
nese, with r. Sargent’s ap 
r programme, address as above. 
IBLE CORRESPONDENCE OoL. 
For ticulars, address the Rev. Dr. EN, 
334 CH UT STREET, PHILAD: . 
Agente wnmded,.on extra eee 
books, Address,A. D. Worthington & Co., 





C *Onton Pt Publishing Co, ©o., 1523 Snrecnt Be 


S020 cua 


WORK f* aren at in pour jocstiae mas Ling a 


ple free. AddrenE. 8. FROST & CO., Bidd sa Me. Me. 


EXCELSIOR CARPET STRETCHER, 





wanted. 








Sell dly. ys big. nts 
want f° pak po or traveli —y toe w. 
Mo Galien, Mich., Manufacturer. 








AGENT a Sond for J E. B. TREAT'S 


riosit 
Bible, $1.75. By mati. E.B. Treat, 771 B’way, N. Y. 








BOOK AGENTS WANTE 


PLATFORM ECHOES 


or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 


By John B. Gough. 
Pg aad. patie. Dep, Pere, and gond, full of 
ter and tears."* it sells Pubs, (2s ots 
alitcon 285, nindeaoas” 


AUANBRAN Oriental Entertainments. z. F. 
thitt,58 W.23dSt., N.Y. Sendstampsfor circula:. 


Fow’s Book of Martyrs, 


History of the Lives, Sufferings, and Tri- 
umphant Deaths of the Primitive as well 
as the Protestant Martyrs, from the com- 
mencement of Christianity to the latest 
periods of Pagan and Papish Persecution. 
To which is added, An Account of the 
Inquisition and Massacres in various 
places. One large 12mo volume of 515 
pages, with numerous illustrations, cloth, 
price, 80c. Postage, 12c. 
For sale by 


PENN PUBLISHING CO. 
802 Chestnut St., t., Philadelphia, Pa 











In ordering goods, or in REIT AS inquiry con- con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 








tn The Sunday School Times. 








da: y School Times intends to admit only. ‘otvertionmaess that s that 


directions each as 
Jenny June in her te this book, says: “ The volume does not pretend to the 
term stereiont naar) gate lah ie eet wef fr rece or howebeld its compass a greater 
. PENN NN PUBLISHING. C0., CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 
trustworthy. . Ai 
are reg aime pee sed eS he cane: 





party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 








